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NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


No. 


bo 


the king, and were put into the fiery furnace and 
lion’s den ; they trusted in God, and he delivered 
them. And I found in Isaiah Ixii. that, in plain 
words, the Lord commanded those that make 
mention of the Lord, not to keep silence. And 
when the rulers of the Jews commanded the 
apostles not to preach any more in the name of 
Jesus, they answered with a query, “ Whe- 
ther, it be right in the sight of God to obey men 
rather than God, judge ye? For we cannot but 
speak the things which we have heard and seen 

and they went straightway into the temple, and 
preached or taught.” Acts iv. 18, 19,20. And 
in the next chapter, viz.: the 5th, 28, 29, 30, 


| to the end, it is shown, how they had been put 


About this time King Charles the Second] in prison, and yet when the Lord had delivered 
came to the crowu; and after a while, an uni-| them out of prison, they went again into the 
formity (socalled) was concluded on ; and it was | temple and taught, ver. 25, one came and told 
enacted, that none must have liberty to preach | the rulers, “ Behold, the men whom ye put in 
in churches (so called) but such as would con- | prison are standing in the temple, and teaching 


form, and read the common prayer, and observe 
these ceremonies that were set up by the Episco- 
palians ; or else be silent, or stand up at the 
king’s displeasure. And the Presbyterian priests, 

whom I had so much esteemed and admired, | 
made their farewell sermons aud left us: for | 
they liked not to conform to the common prayer | 
themselves, and so would not venture to stay | 
with their flocks; which caused me to weep 
bitterly. 

Whereupon it came into my mind to search 
the Scriptnres, to see whether those the Lord 
sent forth to preach the gospel, in the demon- 
stration of the spirit, could be silent at man’s 
command, though they were men in authority 
that forbid them. And whether these, who now 
pretend to be his ministers, could, according to 
Scriptures, be clear to leave us, their flocks and 
congregations, in the will of man, yea, or nay. 
For I believed, that if God had sent them, and 
set them up, then man ought not to pull them 
down; and likewise I found it clear, by the 
Holy Scriptures, that they ought not to be silent 
at man’s command, if the Lord had sent and 
commanded them to preach; but to obey God 
rather than man, when the Lord commands one 
thing, and man another; as the three children 
and Daniel also; who patiently bore the wrath of 





the people.” Then they sent for them before 
the council, and the high priest said, “ Did we 
not strictly. command you, that you should not 
| tone 3 in this name, and behold you have filled 
| Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to 
bring this man’s blood upon us.’”’ Then Peter and 
‘the other apostles answered and said, We ought 
to obey God rather than man: and forthwith to 
their faces they preached boldly, and did not 
keep silence, nor flee their testimony, as these 
priests did in those days. 

And that able minister of Christ, the apostle 
Paul, said, “ Necessity is laid upon me, and wo 
is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel ; ” he and 
they had the Gospel to preach, and knew it to be 
weighty and powerful, and were filled with the 
Holy Ghost, so that they could not contain, or 
be silent, for if they had, they had felt the wo; 
and therefere I found men could not silence 
them, though they used violence to them: for 
they chose to suffer, rather than be silent; for 
to be silent they durst not, seeing their great 
Lord and Master had commanded them to 
preach, nor silent could they be, unless they 
would bring themselves under that wo which 
man could not take off. So they were not silent, 
though they imprisoned them, whipped and 
stoned them, and used great violence to them; 
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but testified, even to the very faces of those) And had I but then joined unto the Lord, and 
kings and rulers they brought them before, of | to the gift or grace of God that appeared in my 


their way of worship, and of the truth and life 
that is eternal; not valuing their lives, or 
counting them dear unto them : with much more 
that I might mention. 

So I meeting with the priest who had lived in 
the parish where I did, I spoke my mind to him, 
and told him, that I believed that if God was 
pleased to fitand qualify men for the work of the 
ministry, gift them for it, and send them to 
preach, they ought to obey Ged; and if men 
forbid them to obey God, they ought not to for- 
bear their obedience to God to please men ; nor 
to be silent at man’s command, if God command 
them to preach or teach, as he did his servants 
of old time. And those he sends in these days 
ought to be obedient to God, though man be 
displeased, and cause them to suffer for righteous- 
ness sake. The Lord is God, and will help them, 
and recompense them into their bosoms, “an 
hundred-fold in this life, and in the world to 
come life everlasting.” 

He told me, that he preached in his own hired 
house, as Paul did at Rome, and was not silent ; 
but that did not satisfy me, for Paul was a 
prisoner, and they were not. Had they staid till 
they had been pulled out, and put in prison, 
then they had done like men that trusted in God ; 
and it was a question, whether men would have 
had power to have taken them from their flocks: 
but they fled and left us; some of them before 


the day called Bartholomew-day came, which 


they called afterward Black Bartholomew. So 
I having searched the Holy Scriptures, and found 
that they were contrary thereto, and that both 
the Old and New Testament were against them ; 
that if they had been true ministers of Christ, 
they could not be silent though they had laid 
down their lives, not knowing but after them 
grievous wolves might come in ; I was fully per- 
suaded in my mind upon the aforesaid grounds, 
that the Presbyterians were not indeed the true 
ministers of Christ; and I felt my mind turned 
against them, considering, if God had sent them, 
then they should have stood in their places ; but 
if they were not sent of God, then they run be- 
fore they were sent, and were not the men that 
I had taken them to be; and now they were 
manifest. So I left them, and saw they were 
like those spoken of by our Lord, in the xth of 
John, who were hirelings, and not true shep- 
herds; for when they saw the wolf come, they 
left the flock and fled; but the true shepherd 
lays down his life for the sheep. 

Now, whither to go, or what to do, I knew 
not; therefore 1 was much grieved, and could 
not tell who the people of the Lord were, but 
often cried unto the Lord, ‘ Lord, Show me who 
are thy people, and they that worship thee aright : 
I pray thee join me unto them, and enable me 
to serve thee, that I may enjoy thy presence.’ 


heart, and had believed in it, and obeyed the 
teaching of it, I should then have been joined 
| to the Lord in his spirit; and also have been 
brought to them, who were in the spirit before 
me ; for they are his true worshippers, who are 
in the spirit, and in that worship God aright, 
who is a spirit. 

But then the Presbyterian being not only re- 
moved out of the pulpit, but out of my heart 
also; then the Episcopal priests came in their 
white surplices, and read common prayer, with 
long composed forms, and other stuff, that we 
had nothing of in the holy Scriptures : which 
was a dead empty sound to me, and my spirit 
was grieved with it; for I met with nothing at 
all of any life or power of God in them. So that 
I saw they had a form without the power, which, 
if it had been the form of godliness, yet, it being 
without the power, the Scripture exhorts from 
such to turn away: and the power, that they 
came in by, was the same that the other was put 
to silence by; and this power had authorized 
him to compel all to buy his wares, and that if 
any refused, he had power given to excom- 
municate him out of their synagogue ; and then, 
though he would not have his ware, yet he had 
power given him to make him pay for it, when 
he was cast out, or else he acted contrary to his 
commission. 

But I hearing that all must go to this form of 
worship, which I knew not what it was, I also 
went to worship I knew not what: and when I 
came, who should then come to carry on the 
work, but an old Presbyterian, one who had 
spoken much against the common prayer, and 
those ceremonies then commanded by men to be 
used : so that rather than lose those great bene- 
fits that yearly came in, for praying and preach- 
ing to the people, he swallowed down that which 
before he had vomited up. So I observed their 
worship, and when I saw it, I searched the Scrip- 
tures again and again, and found their power 
they stood in not to be the power of God, but of 
men. I found that God commanded, ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so unto them, for this is the law and the 
prophets ;” but they went contrary. 

I found the Lord commanded his servant 
Paul, saying, “ Pray always, with all prayer and 
supplication, in the spirit ;’? I found the Episco- 
pal pray in a book. I found the worship God 
required, to be in spirit and in truth ; but the 
Episcopal worship to be in ceremony, and out- 
ward things without life. I found the Lord 
commanded in the New Testament, none to ob- 
serve days and times, and months and years; 
but these priests did command days to be ob- 
served, one above another. I found the Lord 
commanded his ministers saying, “ Freely ye 
have received, freely give;” but these gave 
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nothing freely, but sit ready to receive,and com-| meetings, they refrained, and were not to be 


pelled people to give them. Finally, 1 found 
them in nothing suitable to the Scriptures, nor, 
as I then concluded, were any else, but like the 
false prophets who were spoken of in Scripture. 
Then I absented, and did not join with them, 
but separated myself, or rather was separated 
from them by the Lord : blessed be his name for 
ever, who hath been gracious to my soul, far be- 
yond what I can express ; living praises be given 
to his holy name for evermore ! 

Thus I left them, with their dead forms, dead 
sounds, dead works, yea, all seemed dead to me: 
and to stay there, seeking the living among the 
dead, would not profit my poor soul at all; for I 
had this saying in my mind, whoever is right I 
know not; but these were wrong, their eyes are 
blinded, their ears are dulled, their hearts are 
proud, carnal, covetous ; greedy after their gain, 
and do not profit the people at all; and if they 
leave people, after ten, twenty, thirty, or forty 
years tithing of them, yet they are no better for 
all the charges they have put them to; so they 
are miserable sinners still, and like to be. 

Now, when this was so seen by me, I still had 
not that wisdom to come to the true light, which 
made them manifest to me ; but was considering 
in my own wisdom what to do, and yet could not 
tell, or find out the true worshippers. Well, 
then I heard of a sort of people much commend- 
ed, who used to meet in private houses, and 
(as it appeared) had been great in public in the 
Presbyterian time, and were driven out by the 
same Episcopal power the other were (to wit, 
the Presbyterian) ; and now these met together 
in great fear of being persecuted, but were much 
commended by great professors, whom I looked 
upon to be understanding men. So I went to 
their meetings, some of whom were called [nde- 
pendents, some Presbyterians, and some Ana- 
baptists. So that I found some of this mixed 
multitude believed that God had elected a certain 
number to be saved, and had reprobated all the 
rest; others of them held forth free grace, or 
Christ a gift freely given to all; some held bap- 
tizing infants in water; some said, nay, none 
ought to be baptized in water till they believe ; 
some baptized not at all; with many other things 
that might be mentioned. 

But the great thing of all, the Lord to my 
comfort, I met not with among them ; nor could 
I see the power of God upon them, or amongst 
them ; but pride abounded, slandering one an- 
other, foolish jesting, vain talking, fashioning 
themselves according to the customs of the world ; 
and conforming many of them so far as to go 
one while to their own meeting, and another 
while to the steeple-house; and all upon one 
day, though they had much to say against the 
steeple-house worship. So I saw they feared man 
greatly, as it appeared ; for the law of man com- 


found, and kept silent, rather than they would 
hazard this world’s goods. So I was still in great 
trouble of mind, and knew not what to do; for 
the Lord was what I longed for, and to glorify 
him was my desire : but [ found not wherewith. 
To be continued. 
casiensepiabaliiianinaeas 


VIRTUE. 


If virtue may be described very propérly as 
the highest excellence of moral beings, there is 
one thing according to the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ and only one thing which can constitute 
it. He gave ita name on the Galilean moun- 
tains ; and he illustrated its reality on the bloody 
rock of Calvary. It is LovE;—not merely of 
father and mother, of brother and sister ;—not 
merely of those of our own name, language and 
nation ;—but the love, pure by being unselfish, 
—of all men, of all climes, countries and situa- 
tions ;—and not only of all men but of all ex- 
istences which are the appropriate objects of love ; 
—a love which flows from God in its source, is 
sustained by God in its action, and attaches it- 
self to everything of which God is the author, 
and in which he takes an interest. 

Such love is Virtue ;-—not merely the abstract 
conception of virtue, but its living essence. Be- 
ing a life, it has life’s mighty and living power. 
It unites God with the creatures of God. It 
unites the creatures of God with each other. It 
abolishes all exclusiveness and all limitations, 
which are not founded in the highest wisdom, 
and required by the highest good. And in its 
mighty power and vast extent, passing as it does 
from the centre to the limits of existence, it may 

| be said to harmonize infinity — Upham. 


—-—~+e— = 


Some account of the riseof the Society of 
Friends in Cornwood, in Northumberland, 
especially in connexion with the family of 
Cuthbert Wigham, the first individual who 
joined it there. 


In support of his Christian testimony against 
tithes and other ecclesiastical demands, it fell to 
his lot to suffer, in common with his brethren in 
religious profession. There is yet extant a pa- 
per of remonstrance, which he addressed to one 
of the justices who was concerned in one of the 
prosecutions against him; in which is evinced 
the struggle in his own mind, that, whilst en- 
deavoring to maintain his testimony against such 
impositions, he might be preserved in that meek- 
ness and patience under sufferings for con- 
science’ sake, which ever becomes the humble 
disciple of a crucified Lord—quoting those beau- 
tiful and remarkable words of James Nailor, ut- 
tered about two hours before his death. 

“There is a spirit which I feel, that delights 


ing forth, with great penalties upon all separate | to do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong ; but de- 
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lights to endure all things, in hopes to enjoy its 
own in the end: its hope is to outlive all wrath 
and contention, and to weary out all exaltation 
and cruelty; or whatever is of a nature contrary 
to itself. It sees to the end of all temptations : 
as it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives none 
in thought to any other: if it be betrayed, it 
bears it, for its ground and spring is the mercies 
and forgivness of God: its crown is meekness, 
its life is everlasting love unfeigned; and it 


takes fts kingdom with entreaty, and not with | 


contention ; and keeps it by lowliness of mind: 
in God alone it can rejoice, though none else re- 
gard it, or can own its life: it is conceived in 


sorrow, and brought forth without any to pity | 


it; nor doth it murmur at grief and oppression: 
it never rejoiceth but through sufferings; for 


with the world’s joy it is murdered: I found it | 


alone, being forsaken ; I have fellowship therein, 
with them who lived in dens, and desolate pla- 
ces in the earth, who through death, obtained 
this resurrection, and eternal holy life.” 

In the year 1753, Cuthbert Wigham took a 
journey on foot, accompanied by a friend; and 
had many meetings among people who were 
strangers to Friends and their principles ; visit- 
ing various parts of the north of England, and 
some parts of Scotland; having meetings in his 
way at several places where no Friends resided. 


He was a nursing father to the young con-. 


vinced; and his counsel and correspondence 
were much yalued: being open in love to suc- 
cor, receive, and help, all in whom any tender- 
ness of spirit toward God appeared, whether 
their station in the world were high or low. 
He appears to have been as a burning and shi- 
ning light; and it is probable that his savory 
exunple, in life and conversation, as well as his 
ministerial and other labors, were blessed to 
many. Fora concluding notice of his useful- 
ness, the reader is referred to a future page. 


Very remarkable was that out-pouring of spir- 
itual gifts, which the great Head of the Church 
was graciously pleased to dispense, amongst the 
little company of Friends who were gathered in 


Cornwocd. It is ascertained that after the con- 
vincement of Cuthbert Wigham, and during his 
life, there were at least twelve Friends whose 


mouths were opened in public testimony, to the | 
riches of redeeming love, in that particular | 


meeting. Most of these were his children, grand 
children, or their wives. Of his own children, 
his daughter Mabel was conspicuously useful as 
a minister: of these we shall give a brief ac- 
count. 


Hannah, the wife of his son John, was a pi- 
ous, meek-spirited woman, evincing much Chris- 
tian patience under many painful trials. She 
appeared in public testimony, before her settle- 
ment in Cornwood. Her husband being unsuc- 
cessful in business, they removed to Pontefract, 


the place of her nativity. She was, for many 
years, well known at Ackworth School ; and will 
be remembered by many yet living, as a kind- 
hearted contributor to the innocent enjoyments 
of the children, by preparing their ginger-bread, 
&c. ; which formed part of her employment. in 
order to a subsistence for her family. She was 
also occasionally engaged in dispensing, as she 
was enabled, spiritual nourishment and religious 
instruction amongst them, in the exercise of her 
ministry. She afterwards removed into Essex, 
| where, in the evening of her life, she was affec- 
tionately cared for by her children. She died 
at Thaxsted. 
(To be continued.) 


Oh 





Communicatd for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The memory of our beloved friend Mary 
, GARWOOD lives with us, and we feel constrained 
to speak of that wondrous working power that 
governed her, that works to will and to do. <Ae- 
cording to her own testimony, she was visited in 
her youthful days by the overshadowing of Divine 
Goodness ; and as she yielded thereto, was made 
acquainted with its regenerating and saving 
efficacy. Throughout her long and well-spent 
life, she ever manifested an humble faith in, and 
dependence on, the Divine Arm ; believing con- 
fidently that the Allwise Judge of human events 
orders all things for the best. Being clothed 
with a meek and quiet spirit, a firm and un- 
shaken faith, she was qualified to sit down with 
the humble and tried ones, and take sweet 
counsel together ; bearing testimony that “ there 
is a God in Israel—there is a Physician there ” 
She felt a lively interest in the affairs of Society, 
and a concern for the advancement of the cause 
of truth. She was constant, when health per- 
mitted, in the attendance of meetings, for those 
of discipline, no less than those for worship ; and 
was exemplary in plainness of dress and speech. 
Frequent reading the Scriptures, was, with her, 
a feeling of duty; and the journals of faithful 
Friends, both ancient and modern, were next in 
interest and importance. She was a faithful 
and devoted wife—a tender and affectionate 
| mother—a kind and obliging neighbor, ever 
ready to extend aid and sympathy to the sick 
and afilicted; handing the cup of consolation 
| and encouragement in due season. ‘She looked 
| well to the ways of her own household, and ate 
| not the bread of idleness.” She brought up her 
children in habits of industry and frugality, 
instilling in their minds the necessity of wait- 
|ing upon the great Giver of all good to bless 
| their endeavors; and frequently cautioned them 
not to move in any undertaking without first 
feeling the Divine sanction. She often addressed 
them with feelings of maternal affection, calling 
their attention home to an endless life. In her 
last letter, written a few days prior to her death, 
and addressed to her youngest son and wife, re- 
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siding in the city of Baltimore, Md., she gives 
this affecting exhortation: ‘ Dear children, I 
must now conclude, with desires that we may all 


‘be prepared to meet the “ pale messenger” with 


joy, whenever he comes; we none of us know 
how soon we may be called; therefore, that we 
may all be prepared for our final change, is the 
desire of your affectionate mother.” Scarcely 
had they finished the perusal of this affectionate 
epistle, ere a sudden shock befel them, by the 
arrival of a telegraphic message announcing that, 
to their_precious mother, the “ pale messenger” 
had, indeed, already arrived. 

She was, for upwards of twenty-five years, a 
consistént and exemplary member of Medford 


“Monthly Meeting, and fora number of years | 
filled the responsible position of an Elder, with | 
About two years ago, she 


great propriety. 
believed it required of her to remove her certi- 
ficate of membership to the Monthly Meeting at 
Evesham ; where she had been some time residing 
with a bereaved son, then left with a motherless 
child. 

The sudden close of the evening of her life 
enforces anew the necessity of being also prepar- 
ed for the final change. She had been com- 
plaining through the day of pain in her breast, 
and at her request a daughter, living a few miles 
distant, was sent for, and came promptly; no 
one supposing, however, that there was cause of 
serious apprehension. An outward application 


appeared to afford relief; but while the necessary 
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will keep in mind the picture of the human 
figure usually found in our almanacs and the 
constellations around them, will understand the 
whole matter : 

1. Reuben, “ unstable as water :” 
A waterman. 

2. Simeon and Levi, “ are brethren ;’’ Gemini, 
or twins. 

3. Judah, “a lion’s welp ;” Leo, or lion. 

4. Zebulon, “at the haven of the sea :’”’ Can- 
cer, or crab from the sea. 

5. Ephraim, “a strong ass or beast of burden :” 
Taurus, an ox. 

6. Dan, “an adder :” Scorpio, or scorpion. 

7. Dan, “ biteth the horse’s heels: Claws of 
a serpent changed into balances. 

8. Gad, “a troop:” Pisces, a fish—Gad, re- 
verse of dag. : 

9. Asher, “his head shali be fat :’ Vi 
woman with a stalk of wheat in her han 

10. Napthali, “a bind-let-loose :” Arie! 

il. Joseph, “his bow abode in stren{ 
Sagittarius, an archer. 

12. Benjamin, “ ravin as a wolf :’’ Capricor- 
nus, formerly reptile with a wolf’s head.— The 
Moravian. 


Aquarius, 


——<0—— 
NEGROES AND SLAVERY. 
BY E. MICHENER, 


1688.—*“ At our Monthly Meeting at Dublin 
[Richard Worrall’s] the 30th of the Second 


change for the night was being made, her head | month, 1688. 


was observed to droop, and to the question if, 


‘We having inspected the matter above men- 


anything unusual was the mutter, she replied, tioned and considered of it, we find it so weighty 


“only sleepy.” Replaced carefully in bed, her 
daughter proceeded to compound a further reme- 
dy, andwas directed by the aged sufferer, in aclear 
loud voice, where to find the articles. That was 
her last expression; for on returning to her 
bedside in a few minutes, she was found in the 
same position, but life was extinct. Her purified 
spirit had passed the confines of mutability ; and 
is no doubt received into the “ haven of rest,” 
the “habitation, not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 


———--—~«er--> 
A RELIGIOUS CURIOSITY. 


In Joseph’s Dream of the eleven stars making 
obeisance to him, it is said there is an allusion 
to the signs of the Zodiac—the eleven brethren 
answering to the eleven signs, and Joseph to the 
twelfth. [These signs were known in Chaldea, 
and afterwards in Egypt.] They are, as every- 
body knows, called by the names of animals, ex- 
cept one. The curiosity consists in the resem- 
blance between the blessings of Jacob and his 
prophecies respecting his sons, as found in Gene- 
sis 49th chapter, and the animals after whose 
names the constellations are called. The following 
table will illustrate the meaning. Any one who 


that we think it not expedient fur us to meddle 
with it here; but do rather commit it to the 
consideration of the Quarterly Meeting, the ten- 


| or of it being nearly related to the Truth. 


“ Signed, on behalf of the Monthly Meeting, 
“ Joun Harr.” 
1688.—“This, above mentioned, was read in 
| our Quarterly Meeting at Philadelphia, the 4th 
of the Fourth month, 1688, and was from thence 
recommended to the Yearly Meeting; and the 
above said Derrick, and the others mentioned 
therein, to present the same to the above said 
meeting ; it being a thing of too great weight for 
this meeting to determine. 
“Signed, by order of the meeting, 
“ANTHONY Morris.” 
1688.—“ A paper was presented by some 
German Friends concerning the lawfulness and 
unlawfulness of buying and keeping negroes. 
It was adjudged not to be so proper for this 
meeting to give a positive judgment in the case, 
it having so general a relation to many other 
parts ; and, therefore, at present they forbear it.” 
—(Yearly Meeting.) 
I cannot repress surprise that a Yearly Meet- 
ing, composed of Friends of high standing, 
should have shrunk from a bold and manly co- 
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operation with those noble-hearted Germans ;| ing negro create feelings of insecurity for fear of 
but, when I consider their faithfulness in other | retaliation; and the exercise of arbitrary power 
matters,——-enduring reproach, persecution, im-| bad so steeled the heart with cruelty, as to add 
prisonment, expatriation, and even death, for the | outrage to wrong, and cause the infliction of se: 
discharge of manifested duties,—it would be un- | vere punishments where there were no crimes. 
reasonable to suppose that they were less faith-| William Penn, in common with many other 
ful to their known duties in this particular. Friends, was led to become a slaveholder; and 
Without daring more closely to scrutinize the | it continues to be reiterated down to the present 
ways of Providence, I am led to the conclusion | day, that he died in the possession of slaves. 
that God, who has declared that he will teach | This may have been literally true, owing to some 
his people himself, did not see meet to impose | neglect of his legal representatives,; but was sub- 
the burden of this testimony upon them, until, | stantially untrue, as has been repeatedly proved. 
by the promulgation and acceptance of other|Thus, before he took a final leave of the pro- 
long-neglected Christian truths, the minds of the | vince, in 1701, he executed a will, in which he 
people should be better prepared to receive it ;| declared, “I give to my blacks theif freedom, as 
and when they felt the burden to be laid upon|is under my hand already ; and to old Sam one 
them, they did not shrink from its support.—| hundred acres, to be his children’s, after he and 
Under this aspect of the case, I invite the read-| his wife are dead, forever.” He prudently made 
er’s attention to the following brief narrative. { assurance doubly sure, by repeating in his will 
a lapse of eight years, the following| what he had “already” done elsewhere ; believ- 
curs :— ing, with the wise man, that ‘‘if one prevail 
.— Friends are advised not to encour-| against him, two shall withstand him, and a 
age the bringing in any more negroes; and that| threefold cord is not quickly broken.” If his 
such as have negroes be careful of them, bring| purposes failed, it was the fault of others. (See 
them to meetings, have meetings with them in| Janney’s Life of Penn, p. 438.) 
their families, and restrain them from loose and| In the tobacco-growing districts of Maryland, 
lewd living, as much as in them lies, and from | slavery took deeper root, and Friends * partook 
rambling about on First-days and other days.”—| more largely of the evil 
(Yearly Meeting ) 1702. —“ The last will of Alice Kennersly 
1700.—*< Our dear friend and Governor hav-| being read in this meeting, wherein she willed 
ing laid before this meeting a concern that hath| her negro woman Betty and her child to Vaniel 
laid upon his mind for some time, concerning | Cox in consideration he should pay twenty shil- 
the negroes and Indians: that Friends ought to} lings a year, for the full term of thirty years, to 
be very careful in discharging a good conscience | this,meeting, for the paying of travelling Friends’ 
towards them in all respects, but more especially | ferriage in Dorchester County, or what other oc- 
for the good of their souls ; and that they might, | casions Friends may see meet, when said negroes 
as frequent as may be, come to meeting on First-| are delivered to D. Cox; therefore, this meeting 
days. Upon consideration whereof, this meeting | advises D. Cox to be at our next meeting, to an- 
concludes to appoint a meeting for the negroes,| swer such questions as may be asked him con- 
to be kept once a month, &c.; and that their| cerning premises.” —(Thirdhaven Monthly Meet- 
masters give notice thereof in their families, and | ing.) 
be preseut with them at the said meetings, as} Two years after, Joseph Kinnersly was ap- 
frequent as may be.’’—(Philadelphia Monthly/| pointed receiver of the above “ for the service of 
Meeting. ) Truth.” <A strange purpose to which to apply 
** At the same time he introduced a bill into| the unrighteous gain of oppression. But the 
the Assembly ‘ For regulating Negroes in their} good seed sown by the honest (ermans in 1688, 
Morals and Marriages;’ also another, ‘ For their} had begun to spring up in 1696, and now show- 
Trials and Punishments.’ The former was de-| ed signs of producing fruit. 
feated by the jealousies then in the House. From| 1705.—* As early as the year 1705, a duty 
the same causes (jealousies), an act of more se-| was imposed on the importation of slaves, by the 
curity was substituted, in 1775, against the ne-| Provincial Assembly ; this was renewed in 1710. 
groes, entitled, ‘An Act for the Trial and Pun-| In 1711, they struck at the root of the evil, by 
ishment of Negroes.’ It inflicted lashes for petty | forbidding their introduction in future; but the 
offences, and death for crimes of magnitude.| Privy Council in England, scandalized by such 
They were not allowed to carry a gun without| liberal policy, in so new and so diminutive a com- 
license, or be whipped twenty one-lashes; nor to} munity, whilst their own policy was to cherish 
meet more than four together, lest they might| slavery in so many colonies, quashed the act in 
form cabals and riots. They were to be whipped | an instant. The Assembly, not daunted by such 
if found abroad after nine o’clock at night with-| a repulse, again, in 1712, upon petition ‘signed 
out a pass,” &¢.—(Watson’s Annals, p. 431.) | by many hands,’ aimed at the same effect, by as- 
Thus early, and in Pennsylvania, did the in-| sessing the large sum of £20 2 head. This was 
fliction of wrong upon the helpless and unoffend- | again cancelled by the same trans-Atlantic policy. 
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When the petition for the £20 duty was pre- 
sented, another was offered, in the name of Wil- 
liam Southby, praying ‘ for the total abolition of 
slavery in Pennsylvania.’ ’’—(Watson’s Annals, 
p- 481.) 

The Colonial Legislature was thus kept under 
the surveillance of the Home Government, and 
their philanthropic intentions frustrated. Not 
so, however, the Yearly Meeting, in its efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the negro. 

1711.—“ The Quarterly Meeting of Chester 
declare their dissatisfaction with Friends buying 
and encouraging the bringing in of negroes, and | 
desires the care of this me eting concerning it. . 
. . « Advised, that Friends may be careful, ac-' 
cording to a former minute of this meeting 
(1696, ) not to encourage the bringing in any 
more; and that all merchants and factors write 
to their correspondents to discourage them from | 
sending any more.” —(Yearly Meeting.) 

1712.—“ And now, dear Friends, we impart 
unto you a concern that hath rested on the minds 
Ofisome of our brethren for many years, touching 
the importing and having negro slaves, and de- 
taining them and their posterity as such, without 
any limitation or time of redemption from that 
condition. This matter was laid before this 
meeting many years ago, and the thing in some 
degree discouraged, as may appear by a winute 
of our Yearly Meeting, 1696; .. . . yet, not- 
withstanding, as our settlement increased, so 
other traders flocked in among us, over whom we 
had no Gospel authority ; and such have increas- 
ed and multiplied negroes among us, to the grief 
of divers Friends, whom we ure ‘willing to ease, 
if the way might open clear to the satisfaction of 
the geferal. “And it being last Yearly Meeting 
again moved, and Friends being more concerned 
with negroes in divers other provinces and places 
than in these, we thought it rather too weighty 
to come to a conclusion therein. This meeting, 
therefore, desires your assistance, by way of 
counsel and advice therein; and that you would 
be pleased to take the matter into your weighty 
consideration (after having advised with Friends 
of the other American provinces,) and give us 
your sense and advice therein.’ —(Yearly Meet- 


ing Epistle to London.) 

‘As Friends in other colonies, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, &c., were more deeply implicated in the 
practice of slaveholding than those in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Yearly Meeting of London likewise 
felt it “rather too weighty” to come to a con- 
clusion. 

1713.—* You had better first have advised 
with other plantations, and so have stated the 
case conjunctly ; for want whereof we shall say 
the less, until such time as it is more generally 
represented. Only this we think meet to impart 
to you as the sense of the Yearly Meeting, that 
the importing them from their native country by | 
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Friends is not a commendable nor allowable prac- | sure.’”—(Yearly Meeting.) 


tice; and we hope Friends have been careful to 
avoid the same, remembering the command of 
our blessed Lord, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’” 
— (London Yearly Meeting Epistle.) 

1714.—“ We kindly received your advice 
about negro slaves; and we are one with you, 
that the multiplying of them may be of danger- 
ous consequence; ard therefore a law was made 
in Pennsylvania, laying a duty of twenty pounds 
on every one imported there; which law the 
Queen was pleased to disannul.””—(Yearly Meet- 
ing Epistle to London.) 

1715.—“ To be any ways concerned in bring- 
ing negroes from their native country, and sell- 

ing them for slaves, is a trade not fit for one pro- 
fessing Truth to be concerned in.’’—(London 
Epistle.) 

1715.—“T must entreat you to send me no 
more negroes for sale, for our people don’t care 
to buy. They are generally against any coming 
into the country. Few people care to buy thea, 
except for those who live in other provinces.’ 

(J. Dickinson, Watson’s Annals, p. 482.) 

1715.—“ If any Friends are concerned in the 
importation of negroes, let them be dealt with 
and advised to avoid that practice, according to 
the sense of former meetings in that behalf; and 
that all Friends who have or keep negroes, do 
use and treat them with humanity and a Chris- 
tian spirit; and that all do forbear judging or 
reflecting on one another, either in public or pri- 
vate, concerning the detaining or keeping them 
servants.”—( Yearly Meeting.) 

Chester and Newark Monthly Meetings had 
sent to Chester Quarter their “ dissatisfaction 
with Friends being concerned in importing and 
buying of negroes;”’ bat neither the Quarterly 
nor the Yearly Meeting appeared prepared to 
embrace the intended advance. 

The following year, Chester Quarter again 
brought the subject up; urging that ‘the buy- 
ing and selling gave great encouragement to the 
bringing of them in; and that no Friends be 
found in the practice of buying any that shall be 
imported hereafter.” 

Although this was no more than a recognition 
of the axiom that the market makes the traffic, 
yet Friends of Chester were again disappointed. 

1716.—“ As to the proposal from Chester 
Meeting about negroes, there being no more in 
it than was proposed to last Yearly Meeting, this 
meeting caunot see any better conclusion than 
what was the judgment of the last meeting, and 
therefore do confirm the same. And yet in con- 
decension to such Friends as are straitened in 
their minds against the holding them, it is de- 
sired that Friends do, as much as may be, avoid 
buying such negroes as shall hereafter be brought 
in, rather than offend any Friends that are 

| against it. Yet this is only caution and not cen- 
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After this decision of the Yearly Meeting, 
Bowden says, ‘“‘ No further notice of the subject 
appears on its minutes for the space of ten years.” 
But we find in 

1719.—“ Advised, that none among us be con- 
cerned in the fetching or importing negro slaves 
from their own country or elsewhere; and that 
all Friends who have any of them, do treat them 
with humanity and in a Christian manner, and, 
as much asin them lies, make them acquainted 
with the principles of Truth, and inculcate mora)- 
ity in them.”—(Yearly Meeting.) 


To be continued. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 24, 1860. 


The expressions of Robert Pryor have pre- 
vicusly been published in our paper. 


Marriep, With the approbaticn of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, 11th of 11th month, 
1858, Georce T. son of John and Mary Haines, to 
Tanna Ann, daughter of Moses and Elenor Rulon. 

, With the approbation of (Chester Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey, 2nd mo., 16th, 1860, Jorn R. son 
of John and Mary Haines, to Mantua Ann, daughter 
of Nathaniel M. and Ann B. Dudley. 


= —-—~+19 > 





Diep, At his residence in Ipava, Fulton co., Illinois, 
the 15th of 2nd mo., of consumption, James P. Farqu- 
HAR, in the 52d year of hisage. He suffered very much 
the past winter, but was enabled to attend to his busi- 
ness until one week before his death. He was univer- 
sally known and esteemed in his neighborhood, and 
was followed to his grave by a large number of his 
Friends and acquaintances. 





, At her residence, Riverton, Burlington county, 
N. J., on the 26th of 12th mo., 1859, Sipney, widow 
of David Wilkins, and daughter of Joseph and Sarah 
Warrington, aged nearly 55 years. 





, At Westfield, N. J., of consumption, on Fifth 
day, the 16th of 2d mo., 1860, RacneL D. Borton, 
daughter of William Borton, aged 26 years. 


——, Suddenly at Mount Laurel, on the 8th of 2nd 
mo., 1860, Mary Garwoop, a member of Evesham 


Monthly Meeting, N. J., aged 79 years 10 months and 
20 days. 





, At East Chatham, Columbia County, N. Y., on 
the 24th of 12th mo., 1859, IsaneL Mosuer, widow of 
Nathaniel Mosher, in the 89th year of her age. 

Although her lot was cast in the more humble 
walks of life, yet she exhibited those social and Chris- 
tian virtues pot always found in more favored circles. 
Humble and self-sacrificing even toa fault, wherever 
sickness or distress existed among her neighbors, she 
turned unhesitatingly with ready hand and sympathiz- 
ing heart to sooth the bed of pain and smooth the 
pillow of distress. 


——, On the 3d of 10th mo., 1859, in Springdale, | 


fowa, Levis Fawcert, in the 38th year of his age. His 
suffering was great, but bisend was peaceful. A few 


happy, all is clear, | see nothing in my way.” 





Diep, Near Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio, on the 5th 
of 3d mo., 1860, NatHan Mcuuiy, son of Aaron and 
Bethsheba Mullin, aged 8 years, 4 months. A member 
of Springboro Monthly Meeting. 





, On the morning of the 19th inst., after 4 
period of suffering embracing nearly ten years, JAMEs 
P. Ex.is, in the 43d year of his age. 

During this protracted illness his mind continued 
bright and active, while ample evidence was afforded 
that “all was well’’ with him. 


Se 


THE UNIVERSAL RULE OF EQUITY. 


All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do yeevenso unto them; for this is the Law 
andthe Prophets. Matt. vii. 12. 


It is a most extensive rule, with regard to all 
the stations, ranks, and character of mankind ; 
for it is perfectly suited to them all: And I 
think it may be said, that it is equallytuseful to 
the rich and the poor, to the buyer and the sel- 
ler, to the prince and the peasant, to the master 
and the servant: they all come under the single 
rule of duty and justice: this should govern thi 
in their conduct. Be your condition, O Chrts? 
tians, what it will in the world, do but put your- 
selves into the circumstances of one another, in 


is reasonable to be done to yourselves? and your 
consciences will return a speedy and easy answer 
what you should do to others. 

Let the tenant say, “If I were a landlord, 
what should I think reasonable that my tenant 
should pay me?” And the landlord should ask 
himself, “‘ were I a tenant, what should I claim 
of my landlord?” I would have the master en- 
quire, “ What should I expect, if I were a ser- 
vant, at the hands of my master?” And let the 
servant say, “ What, if | were a master, should 
I expect from the hands of one that served me 
me?” Parents should ask themselves, ‘“ If I had 
been a negligent child, and guilty of some tri- 
fling offence, could I think it just my father 
should be in such a passion with me?” And the 
son should enquire, “1f I were a father, would 
I not think it reasonable my child should obey 
me in such particular instances or commands ?”’ 
Thus the landlord and tenant, thus the master 
and servants, thus the father and the son may 
come to an adjustment of their mutual obliga- 
tions. 

The merchant should say to himself, “ If I were 
an artificer, should I think it reasonable thatthe 
labor of my hands, and the sweat of my brow 
should be screwed down to so cheap a price ?” 
The seller of goods should say, “If I were the 
buyer, would I think it just to have such cor- 
rupt or faulty wares put into my hands? Am I 
willing to have wy necessity, my ignorance, or 
unwariness thus imposed upon?”’ And the buyer 


own thoughts, for a moment, and ask what 


should ask himself, “ If I were the seller, should 
minutes before his departure, he exclaimed, “ O happy, I bear to have my goods thus run down and de- 


preciated below their just value ?” 
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The learned professions may also learn their 
duty from this rule. The lawyer should say to 
himself, ‘* What if I were the client, should I 
think it equitable to have my cause so long 
delayed by so many shiftings and escapes from 
a determination ?”’ The physicians and the sur- 
geons should put themselves in the places of 
their sick or wounded patients, and say, ‘‘ Do we 
take the same safe and speedy methods of relief 
for others that we would have applied to our- 
selves ?”” Such sort of self-enquiries as these 
will lead us to the practice of our present duty, 
and solve many a difficult case of conscience 
better than turning over the largest volumes. 

This sacred rule is a most comprehensive one, 
with regard to all the actions and duties that 
concern our neighbors. It is not confined 
merely to the practice of justice, but it extends 
much wider and farther. It is of mighty influ- 
ence in the direction and practice of meekness, 
of patience, of charity, of truth and faithfulness, 
and every kind of social virtue, and a most happy 
guard agninst every social vice. 

It would be endless to enter into all the spe- 
cial cases of vice and virtue, which relate to the 
social life, and toshew how much they are affect- 
ed by this rule, and what divine advantages we 
may attain for the practice of morality, by keep- 
ing this one sentence ever upon our thoughts. 
Yet I cannot pass over so important a theme, 
without giving a short specimen of some of their 
advantages. 

This golden precept would teach us how to 
regulate our temperand general behaviour in the 
world. Am I not willing to be treated in an 
affable and civil manner by those who converse 
with me? Let me treat others then with all be- 
coming civility, and make it appear that Chris- 
tianity is a religion of true honor, and that a 
Christian is indeed a well-bred man. Do I think 


it unreasonable that my neighbor, though he be | 


my superior, should assume haughty airs and 
disdain me? Let me watch therefore against all 
such scornful speeches and disdainful airs, when 
I converse with one who is inferior to me. Do 
I think it is a grievous thing, that a man should 
break out into sudden passion against me, if I 
happen to speak a word contrary to bis senti- 
ment, or to set himself in a rage for a trifle? 
Let me set a strict guard then over all my pas- 
sionate powers, and learn to bear opposition with- 
out impatience. Let me quench the first risings 
of sudden anger, lest they kindle into an ungov- 
ernable flame, and hurry me on to the practice 
of what I condemn in others. 


This excellent rule would teach us tenderness | 


and beneficence to those that are unhappy. We 
should never make a jest of the lame or the blind, 
the crooked or the deformed; we should never 
ridicule the natural infirmities of the meanest o 
our fellow-creatures, nor their providential dis- 
advantages, if we did but put ourselves in the 
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room of the blind and lame, the deformed and 
the poor, and ask whether we should thiak it 
just and reasonable to be made the mockery and 
tke jest of those that behold us. We should 
certainly be inclined to visit the sick, and feed 
the hungry, to give drink to him that is a thirst, 
and to secure the feeble and helpless from the 
oppression of the mighty, if we enquired of our 
own hearts, what treatment we should expect if 
we were hungry and thirsty, if we were sick and 
helpless. 

This blessed command of our Savior inclines 
us to reprove with gentleness, to punish with 
mercy, and never to censure others without a 
just reason, for we ourselves desire and would 
reasonably expect this sort of treatment from 
others. If we carried this sentence always in our 
memories, should we blaze abroad scandalous re- 
ports before we know the truth of them? and 
publish doubtful suspicions of our ueighbor’s 
guilt? Should we blacken his character to the 
utmost, even where there is a real crime, and 
make no reasonable allowances for him? Should 
we perpetually teaze children, servants, or friends 
with old faults, and make their follies and mis- 
carriages the matter of our delightful conversa- 
tion ? Should we pronounce anathemas upon him 
that leaves out of his creed a few hard words 
which men have invefited, or that differs from 
us in the business of meats, and days, and cere- 
monies? We ourselves think it hard to have 
doubtful reports of evil published concerning us, 
and suspicions blown up into guilt. We think 
it hard if our crimes are aggravated to the utmost, 
and no reasonable allowances are made. We find 
it very painful to us, and think it unreasonable 
to be ever teazed with the mention of our for- 
mer follies, or to have our little differences from 
another’s faith or worship to be pronounced 
heresy. 

In short, if this blessed rule did but more uni- 
versally obtain, we should never persecute one 
another for our disagreement in opinion, for we 
‘should then learn this lesson, that another has 
as much right to differ from mein his sentiment, 
as I have to differ from him. If this rule did 
| but prevail amongst all that own the Christian 

name; then truth, honesty and justice, meek- 
| ness and love would reign and triumph through 
| all the churches of Christ, and those vile affec- 
| tions and practices of pride, envy, wrath, cruel- 
| ty, and persecution would be banished for ever 
| from amongst us.— 7’ract. 


+ 0m 


| Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The 
world is upheld by the veracity of good men; 
they make the earth wholesome. Life is sweet 
| and tolerable only in our belief in such society. 
greater than 


5 


Any sin committed in jest, is 
| wher it is done in earnest. 
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From The Englishwoman’s Journal. | isters of religion, and to afford them facilities for 
LA SUR ROSALIE.* celebrating Divine worship ; and little Jeanne, 
In the month of October, 1855, an aged wo- who had been trained by her mother in habits of 
man, who had spent all the years of a long life the strictest truth, was exceedingly discomposed 
in works of charity, was called away to her rest, by the amount of necessary concealment. 
amidst the lamentations of Paris. To attend her The arrival of a new man-servant, whom every. 
coffin came the clergy of her parish church, body appeared to treat with unaccountable re. 
with numerous other ecclesiastics, and a stream | spect, gave the honest child a sense of some 
of young girls who had been educated and trained | doubtful mystery ; and in “ une petite discussion,” 
by her. Around it walked the sisters of her| with Madame Rendu, she exclaimed, “Take 
order, and behind it followed the public officials | care, I will tell that Peter isn’t Peter!’ It was 
of the quarter of Pariz in which she had lived.| the Bishop of Annecy! Such a revelation from 
After the procession walked an immense multi-| the innocent lips of this enfant terrible would 
tude such as eoald be neither counted nor de. have cost the lives of the bishop and of his pro- 
scribed; every rank, age, and profession was | tectors, and they were obliged to tell her all that 
there; great and small, rich and poor, learned | hung upon her silence; a fatal lesson which 
men and laborers, the most famous and the most | Jeanne was not slow to comprehend, when some 
obscure. Political parties, in the most unruly | few days afterwards her own cousin, the Mayor 
city in the world, hushed their dissensions as they of Annecy, was shot in the public square, for 
walked towards the grave. Instead of going having tried to save the church from spoliation. 
straight toward the church, the body was borne | When La Sceur Rosalie, in latter years, recalled 
through the streets where she had been accus- | these frightful events, she trembled and thanked 
tomed to visit, and the women and children who | God, who had preserved her from the terrible 
could not walk in the great procession fell on grief of having caused such a crime, even bya 
their knees and prayed. childish and involuntary indiscretion. When 
Jeanne Maria Rendu, afterwards known as|at length the Reign of Terror ended and France 
Sister Rosalie, was born on the 8th of Septem-| drew breath once more, Jeanne’s mother sent 
ber, 1737, just before the terrible years of the | her to complete her education in a school kept 
French revolution. It was a tranquil, though a | at Gex, by Ursuline nuns. This order was 
sorely discontented, France upon which her in-| founded in 1537, by Angela da Brescia, and 
fant eyes opened, but she was destined to see | named after the British St. Ursula. The viva- 
that medieval framework of society shivered to cious child had sobered down intoa sensitive and 
atoms, and to know intimately many of the suc- | deeply pious young girl, and so strong appeared 


cessive actors on the political stage. 

Her family belonged to the class of respect- 
able burghers, and she was brought up by her 
widowed mother. 
the Jura, and surrounded by the simple and 
pious people who knew nothing as yet of the flood 
of new ideas which were destined to arouse, and 
for a time to desolate France, little Jeanne grew 
up to the age of five years, a pretty, clever, and 
very mischievous child, endeavoring, accordiag 
to her own whimsical assertion, to commit as 
many naughtinesses as possible, in order to ex- 
haust the list of faults and be quite good when 
she grew up. Then came the Reign of Terror, 
and even the Pays de Gex could not escape from 


Among the deep valleys of 


to be her bias towards a religious life, that the 
| Ursulines thought of her rather in the light of a 
novice than of a scholar. But Jeanne was not 
inclined to the life of the cloister ; it was foreign 
to her nature. She wanted to be busy in ac- 
tive charity; she loved and admired her teach- 
ers, but when she left the cburch she felt an im- 
pulse to gostraight to an hospital ; and when she 
prayed she wanted to supplement her prayer by 
some work of mercy. She did not feel it enough 
to wait for Lazarus at the door of a convent ; she 
wanted to go forth and seek him, to give him 
shelter, to warm his cold limbs, and comfort his 
sad heart. The wish, in short, to be a Sister of 
Charity grew up in her soul, and a visit which 


the effects of those dread decrees of the Conven- 
tion of 1793, which proscribed the priests and 
denounced the aristocrats, and forbade man or 
woman to succor the outlaws under pain of death. 
Atheism ruled in the capital, and to perform 
Divine service in the manner appointed by the 
church was a capital offence, both for priest and 
congregation. Madame Rendu, her family, her 
servants, and her neighbors, undaunted by these 
threats, continued to receive the proscribed min- 


she’paid with her mother to the superior who 
had charge of the hospital at Gex, gave it ad- 
ditional strength. She got leave from her 
mother to pass some time among the patients, 
helping the superior, and serving an appreutice- 
ship in devotedness. 

It came to pass that one of her friends, fifteen 
years older than herself, had come to the resolu- 
tion of entering the Sisterhood of Vincent de 
Paul, an order wholly devoted to works of benevo- 
lence, and which Napoleon, then First Consul, 
had recently re-established in France. When 
Jeanne heard this she poured out her heart to 
her friend, told her desires, hopes, and prayers, 





* This memoir is abridged by a Protestant writer 
for Protestant readers, from a book entitled “‘ Vie de 


la Soeur Rosalie.” Libraire de Mde. Ve. Poussielgue- 
Rusaud, Rue St. Sulpice, 23, Paris. 
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‘ies for Hind how she had prayed God to accept her for| Christian love. But his great legacy to the 
eanne, Bhe service of the sick, and implored Mademoiselle | poor and suffering was the order of sisters who 
bits of Mfacquinot to take her with her. The woman of| bear his name; whom we indifferently call “ Sis- 


n posed 


hirty objected to the youth and inexperience of 


ters of Charity,” or “ Sisters of St. Vincent de 







he girl of fifteen ; told her to wait, to give her-} Paul.” In these he united, in one person, the 
every- Meclf more time for reflection, and assured her| piety of the servant of God, the experience of a 
ble re MBhat her mother would not consent. Then Jeanne | physician, the watchfulness of a nurse, the cn- 
_ Some Hvent to Madame Renda, and knelt at her feet lightened patience of a teacher, and the devoted 
sstOn,” mploring her leave. Madame Rendu was|aid of a servant. Hitherto, the miseries of the 
“Take MM fraid of a hasty project ; she dreaded her child] poor had been allotted for alleviation to the dif- 
It was Mfnistaking her vocation; but she had two other | ferent members of Christian congregations; he 
n from MMaughters, and, herself a devout Catholic, she; created a society to whom he confided human 
would Maw nothing unnatural in Jeanne’s determination, | griefs as a special portion and a peculiar field. 
is pro: MBrovided it was well grounded and likely to be| To find fit instruments for offices which would 
Il that Mfollowed by no repentance. Finally, she gave|in many cases seem beyond the endurance of 
which Mer a letter to an ecclesiastic in Paris, sure that | human nerves, the founder did not go about to 
1 some Me would test Jeanne and send her back if it| seek those rare natures whose spiritual life trans- 
Mayor fMvere best, and allowed her daughter to leave | fuses every emotion; nor did he impose any of 
re, for Myith Mademoiselle Jacquinot. The young girl| those spiritual exercises by which the Catholic 
jiation. Mried bitterly at leaving her mother, for it was| church endeavors to train some of her flock to 
ecalled HBharacteristic of her whole life that her religious | lives of entire abnegation, and withdraw them 
ianked HMevotion never weakened her human affections ; | wholly from human influences into the divine 
errible Mivhen, amidst the thousand distractions of a busy | life. , 
n by afnd useful life, she lost any dear friend by death} But St. Vincent de Paul called into his com- 
W hen Mr separation, she seemed to suffer as much as| munitysimple souls, who, loving good and fear- 
France Mhose who waste their lives in passive loving. | ing evil, felt a yearning to devote themselves to 
er sent @™)ne part of this remarkable woman’s character | the welfare of their fellow-creatures. Had they re- 
1 kept Mid not overbalance the other, and she found] mained in their families they would have been 
er was MBpace in her large heart for the tender fondness | good honest Christians, only distinguished above 
a, and MBF individual ties, beside the sublime charity by | other women by rather more benevolence, self- 
@ viva- Mvhich the world learned to know her, both ruled | abnegation, and piety. In the life of the com- 
ve and find vivified by the supreme love of a Christian | munity they still remain in daily contact with 
peared Howards her God. the world, from which they are only separated 
iat the MJ It remains on record that the journey, a seri-| by an engagement, very short and very light, 
ht of aus undertaking nearly sixty years ago, was| since it is only binding from year to yeat. But 
‘as not Mapid, without incident, and that the two friends | while thus mingling intimately with the world, 
foreign Meached Paris on the 25th of May, 1802; when, | they yet live in the continual presence of that 
in ac-@binking little or nothing of the wonders of the | God whom they serve in the person of the poor. 


teach- 
an im- 
en she 


apital, they went straight to the Rue du Vieux- 
olumbier, and knocked at the door of the Sis- 
ers of St. Vincent de Paul. 








The other orders of the Roman Catholic church, 
even when devoted to charitable works, had deem- 


ed it impossible to preserve their pristine fervor 


































yer by In order, as Protestants, clearly to understand | without attempting to secure it amidst the seclu- 
snough he sort of life to which Jeanne Rendu had de-| sion of the cloister and by the aid of perpetual 
at ; she oted herself, we must consider the peculiar} vows. Even St. Francois de Sales was afraid, 
ve him#ircumstances of the foundation and develop-| and changed the plan of life which he had at 


‘ort his Mnent of this order of nuns in the Catholic church. | first laid down for his “Filles de la Visitation.” * 


ister of mong the great men, authors, statesmen, and| But St. Vincent gave to his sisters, as he him- 
which livines, who in the seventeenth century made | self said, for a monastery the house of the sick, 
oF who he name of France peculiarly glorious among | for a cell a humble room, for a cloister the streets 
>it ad-@he nations, foremost in popular affection | of the town ; instead of a grating he placed be- 
m her Mtands St. Vincent de Paul. His whole life was | fore them the fear of God, and clothed them with 
tients, J series of beneficent acts: the orphan, the sick, | the veil of aholy modesty. And the God whom 


eutice- he trusted proved that he judged rightly. After 
the lapse of two hundred years the community 
which he founded is more flourishing than ever, 
and its action extends to the furthest part of the 
world. Wherever Sisters of Charity show them- 
selves, orphans find a mother, the poor a sister, 
soldiers a consoler upon the field of battle, the 
sick and the aged a succorer upon the bed of 
death. France confides to their care her schools, 


* “Daughters of the Visitation.” 


he aged; provinces decimated by war, famine, 
nd pest; the far shores of Algiers, where he 
vas carried as a slave and where he ministered 
hnceasingly to slaves more wretched than he; 
he galleys where criminals worked, and the 
caffold on which they died ;—all shared his 
presence, and the healing power of his charity. 
‘he mark of his powerful hand is seen on every 
ious work inaugurated during his lifetime ; and 
is influence breathes in each emanation of 
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her hospitals, and her asylums: other Catholic] heroic deeds accomplished, which they brought to 
nations have gratefully borrowed the institution, | thecommon hearth. The Maison Mere* re estab. 
and Lutheran Prussia has organized an order of| lished its discipline and its labors ; received its 
Protestant Deaconesses to supply their place. | novices to train them in lives of active religious 
Even the Mussulman learns to tolerate their| exertion, and welcomed with open arms the two 
presence; in the steep and narrow streets of| friends come as “apprentices to charity” from 
Algiers the writer has often seen the blue gown | the extremity of France. 


and white cap of the sisters disappearing under 
the tunnelled passages of that intricate and extra- 
ordinary town. They have charge of the Civil 
Hospital, where the poor colonists, struck down 
by the malaria of those fatal plains, so long gone | 
out of cultivation, are brought to die. Within | 
sight of the hospital is an immense Orphanage, 
where destitute orphans and foundlings, chet 
of Arab parentage (but comprising numerous 
other races), are reared by the same order. The 
sight of Christian women living in an open com- 
munity, and devoted to works of practical char- 
ity, is one calculated to impress Mohametans 
with profound amazement; and its daily repeti- 
tion, year after year, must necessarily affect their 
prejudices in regard to the position of the female 
sex more than a thousand written or spoken argu- | 
ments. It is the drop of water perpetually fall- | 
ing ona stone. We do not say that there are 
not two sides to this question, even in Algiers. 
Between the medical men and the Sisters there 
appears to be a smouldering division,—feud is too 
strong a word,—the rights of which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for a Protestant looker-on to de- 
cide. Nevertheless, a great work is actually 
being accomplished before the eyes of an im- 
mense mixed population, such as the African 
shores have never witnessed since the tide of 
barbarism swept away the foundations of the 
early church, and made Carthage and Hippo a 
desolate region, when the Koran drove out the 
Bible, and the Christian name was known no 
more. ‘T'o colonize and to Christianize the waste | 
places of the Algerine dependencies is the great 
work of the French nation, its moral excuse for 
the cruel scenes of the African war. Tunis and 
Morocco must inevitably follow sooner or later in 
the same track, and submit to French power; 
wherever the arms of France conquer, there fol- 
low the Sisters of Charity. 

But we must leave the general history of the 
order, and return to our little Jeanne Rendu, 
and the times inwhich she commenced her noble ! 
and beautiful career. During the worst years of 
the French revolution the communities had been 
of course disbanded; but the members kept up | 
their individual ministrations one by one, wearing 
the ordinary dress of women, and shielded in | 
numerous instances against the law by the grati- 
tude of those whom they nursed and assisted. 
Sometimes they even succeeded by their con- 
cealed influence in saving victims from the 
guillotine ; and when the storm abated, and they 
could once more re-assemble in their own houses, 
many were the stories of peril passed, and of | 





(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Come, and let us go up to the mountain of ihe Lord, and 
lo the house of the Godof Jacob. Micah. iv. 2. 


Christian traveller! just commencing 
To ascend the rugged road, 
Leading upward, leading onward 
To the city of our God. 


Ponder not thy brother’s footeteps, 
Call him not to step aside 

Into thy more narrow pathway ; 
Has he not the self same guide? 


Christian traveller! further upward, 
Catching views of pastures green, 

Chide not thou thy lagging brother, 
That he doubts what thou hast seen. 


All thy chiding cannot show him 
That which meets thy wider view ; 

Wait in patience ; cheer him onward ; 
He may then behold it too. 


Christian traveller! is thy pathway 
On the mountains northern side? 

Art thou breasting wintry tempests, 
Warmth and verdure both denied? 


Call not thou thy brother, dreamer ; 
Say not, his are idle words, 


When he speaks of warmth and sunshine, 


Scent of flowers, and song of birds. 


Christian traveller! looking eastward, 
At the first faint rosy ray, 

Like a herald loud proclaiming, 
Hither comes the Lord of day; 


Wonder not, to find thy brother 
Westward looking, smiles at thee ; 
Well thou knowest morn is breaking, 

But its light he cannot see. 


Wait io patience ! it is rising 
With a power transcending speech ; 
Mortal tongue can but describe it ; 
’Tis its light alone can teach. 


Brother pilgrims! journeying onward 
Toward the heavenly city; say, 

Why, if all are bound for Zion, 
Shoald ye quarrel by the way ? 


Let us rather help each other ; 
Cheer the way with friendly speech ; 
Every step that takes us upward, 
Brings us nearer each to each. 


Come up hither! still is sounding 
From that summit veiled from sight ; 
Come my brother ! all responding, 
Let us walk in this pure light. 
3d mo., 1860. 


* A Mother House. 
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————$$_—$ 
ORIGIN AND INTRODUCTION OF RAILROADS INTO | Branch road to Frederick was celebrated, and on 
AMERICA. the Ist of April 1832, the whole line was opened 

(Continued from page 15>) to the Point of Rocks, making 70 miles of the 

The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, being the road then finished and in operation. From the 
first in operation in the country, and almost in| report of the Superintendent of Transportation, 
the world, for the transportation of passengers | dated October 1831, it appears that the aggregate 
and merchandise, of course attracted visitors | revenue of the preceding five months amounted 


from almost every section of the United States, 
as well as from parts of Europe. Among these, | 
as detailed in a letter from Evan Thomas to} 


to $31,505 25, and that the whole working 
expenses were but $10,994, 87. 
On the 4th of January, 1831, the company 


George Brown, was Baron Krudener, Envoy | issued an advertis ement to the inventive genius 
from the Kmperor of Russia, who made an ex- | and mechanical skill of the country, offering most 
cursion in the sailing car, managing the sail | liberal inducements for the production of loco- 
himself. On his return from the excursion he | motive steam engines. During the summer of 
declared that he had never before travelled so| 1851, in response to this call upon American 
agreeably, and remarked that he ‘“ would send | genius, three locomotive steam engines were 
his suit trom Washington to enjoy sailing on the | produced. Only one of which, however, was 


railroad.” The President of the company caused 
a model sailing car to be constructed, fitted with 
Wiman’s friction wheels, which he presented to 
him, with the reports that had been published 
by the company, to be forwarded to the Emperor. 
Upon the reception of them, the following ac- 
knowledgement was made. ‘ Washington, March 
6th, 1850. Sir:—I have great pleasure in sub- 
mitting to his imperial majesty, the model of a 
railroad car, and the documents which ac- 
companied the letter you did me the honor of 
addressing me on the 20th of February last. The 
nature and importance of the great undertaking 
to which you have devoted your time and ex- | 
ertions, cannot fail of giving a high degree of 
interest to the different documents relating to 
its origin and progress, and I do not doubt but 
his majesty will find them, as well as the ingeni- 
ously improved principle on which the railroad 
car is constructed, deserving of attention. 
KRUDENER.” 

A few days after this, a letter was received 
from the Minister,introducing “to P. E. Thomas” 
a deputation of scientific men who had been 
appointed to visit this country, and who proceed- 
ed toa minute examination of the railroad and 
themachinery used upon it. “ Upon their return 
to Russia, the information they communicated, 
led to the appointment of a delegation to make 
further examination, and was followed by an 
invitation to Ross Wimans, to superintend the 
construction of machinery for the extensive 
railroads contemplated by the Emperor. There 
is no doubt that the early introduction of rail- 
roads into Russia, originated in the disclosures 
made to the Count by the Baron de Krudener. 
The year 1853, witnessed the completion of a 
large portion of the great railroads that are 
rapidly stretching over the Russian continent. 
During the year 1831, under the authority given 
by the City Council of Baltimore, the track was 
laid down Pratt street from Mount Clare to the 
Basin, and from thence to the City Block, run- 
ning parallel with the water front of the city. 
Qn the lst of December, the opening of the 


made to answer any good purpose. This engine 
called the York was built at York, Pennsylvania, 
and after undergoing certain modifications, was 
found capable of conveying fifteen tons at fifteen 
miles per hour on a level portion of the road. 
The curvatures were all travelled with great 
facility, often of 500 feet radius at the rate of 
fifteen miles per hour. Its greatest velocity, for 
a short time on straight parts of the road, hay- 
ing been at the rate of thirty miles per hour. 
The fuel used on it was anthracite coal, which 
answered the purpose well, but the engine weigh- 
ing but three and a half tons, was found too light 
for advantageous use on ascending grades ; every 
encouragement was given by the company to 
the inventive genius of the country, to improve 
on the partially successful experimental engine. 
In the construction of the road from Baltimore 
to the Point of Rocks, every mode suggested up 
to that time by science or experience had been 
tested, and thusthe Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
must be regarded as entitled to the merit of solv- 
ing most of the problems which presented them- 
selves first in connection with that great system 
of travel and inland transportation. Ross 
Wiman, John Elgar, (inventor of switches, turn- 
tables, chill bearings, plate-wheels, &c.) Phineas 
Davis, and Evan Thomas, were among the most 
conspicuous of the ingenious men who wrought 
out these results. It was well said of the com- 
pany by the American Railroad Journal, in 1835, 
that “their reports have gone forth as a text- 
book, and their road and workshops have been a 
lecture room to thousands who are now practising 
and improving upon their experience. This 
country owes to the enterprise, public spirit, and 
perseverance of the citizens of Baltimore, a debt 
of gratitude of no ordinary magnitude. The 
adaptation of the railroad system to general traffic, 
the point long disputed, was thus fully and for- 
ever set at rest. All species of agricultural pro- 
ductions, lime, timber, lumber, firewood and 
even paving stones, which before were valueless 
to their owners, were daily brought to Baltimore, 
and in return, at an advanced toll, but with 
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equally profitable results, plaster of Paris, coal, 
boards, bricks, and scrap iron were sent into the 
interior.” The long and disagreeable contro- 
versy and litigation between the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company, and the railroad company 
which hai delayed thé progress of the road for 
some two years, was finally carried to the Legis- 
lature, and settled by a joint committee of the 
two Houses in March 1835. 

On the Ist of December 1835, the road was 
open to Harper’s Ferry. During the year ending 
October Ist, 1832, the receipts of the road 
amounted to $136,937 70, and the working ex- 
penses amounted to $60,535 57. 

Mr. Gillingham, the superintendent of ma- 
chinery, under whose direction the experiments 
had been made, reported that the average ex- 
pense per day of locomotive power, was found to be 
$16, whilst the same work done by horse power 
averaged $33 per day, showing a clear gain by 
locomotive power of $17 per day, or over $500 
per month. On the 9th of March 1833, was 
passed the final act of Assembly, under which 
the railroad to Washington was constructed. The 
privilege and facilities to make this road were 
obtained with much difficulty, and a very ardu- 
ous struggle, at no less than three sessions of the 
Maryland Legislature. Mr. Mayer representing 
Baltimore in the Senate, in favor of the Ohio 
Railroad Company’s privilege and rights in that 
critical issue. To the sagacious foresight of 
Philip E. Thomas, are the people of Washington 
indebted for the origin and completion of this 
valuable road ; for after planning it, he secured 
the means for it by the most vigorous measures. 
The great bridge over the Patapsco at Washing- 
ton junction, consisting of eight elliptical arches 
of 58 feet each, with the roadway 66 feet from 
the surface of the water, was designed by Benja- 
min H. Latrobe, Esq., and was at the time the 
largest structure ofthe kind in the United States. 
On the 20th of July, 1835, the Washington 
Branch road was opened with suitable ceremonies, 
from Baltimore to Bladensburg; and one month 
after, on the 25th of August, the whole road to 
Washington City was completed, and thrown 
open to trade and travel. During the first four 
months of the opening of the Branch road, the 
travel on it averaged over 200 persons per day, 
far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of 
the Board. On the railroad from Baltimore to 
Harper’s Ferry, up to July 1835, there were 
but three locomotives, when four more were in- 
troduced. Up to this period, the cars in use 
upon railroads, were all of a small size, with four 
wheels, and but little larger than the heavy stage 
coach. George Brown, the Treasurer of the 
company, who was ever alive to its interests, had 
long entertained, with many others, the idea of 
a car of much greater capacity. By the ingenui- 
ty of Mr. Ross Wimans, the large eight-wheel 
cars were devised and constructed, and put upon 
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the road for the transportation of passengers ; th 
wheels being arranged somewhat as they now 
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Louis t 


in use on all railroads. A new and valuablj In 1 
brake, invented by Evan Thomas for passengagm “ Alre: 
cars, was introduced on the road, in the yeu ceedin; 
1835, and proved most efficient and durable either | 
The brakes in use previous to this invention moral « 
were not only inefficient, but they were compli they 
cated and frequently required repairs. In view from — 
of this circumstance, the value and importancg™ plains 
of this timely invention of the President’s brothel of Me: 
can hardly be over-estimated. great ¢ 
At the close of the year 1835, the number dam 27° = 
locomotives in use on the road was seven, pa Pacific 
senger cars forty-four, and burthen cars on 
thousand and seventy-eight. On the 30th of June — 
1836, after having been President of the conf the ait 
pany for ten successive years, Mr. Thomas retire gone n 
from the post he had filled with so much honoglg solved 
to himself and advantage to the company. Hi pte 
close and unceasing application to the arduow a 
duties of his position, had been at the sacrifi concet 
of health and private business, which he had uni-f accep! 
formly regarded as of secondary importance tm Italia 
the prosecution of the great enterprise, of which a 
he, in conjunction with Mr. Brown, was thi 1915 
originator, founder and first promoter. Having ple UE 
induced, his fellow citizens to embark their meszgff ally u 
in the construction of the road, it may naturally Russi 
be supposed he felt a great personal anxiety with a 
regard to it,—an anxiety that made the many chan 
disappointments, vexations, interruptions, andi —N. 
dark forebodings of its opponents weigh heavily Ex 
on his mind. He, however, never faltered ingg the ™ 
the confident belief of its ultimate success, and — 
the final approval of his fellow citizens, and to rl h 
him now, at the ripe old age of eighty-two, af able 
well as his worthy compeer Mr. Brown, the com- Tu 
pletion of the road to the Western waters musi of th 
be a great satisfaction. is - 
The company continued to prosecute the work ae 
with great energy and perseverance through many pave 
obstacles and difficulties that for a long time re Li 
tarded their progress. Ten years were spent by Rt 
the company through theimpracticable legislation _lette 
of Virginiaand Pennsylvania, in secking the right] the } 
to extend the road to the Ohio river. And it [0m 
was not until 1851, that Mr. Swann, the Presi- a 
dent, promised to stand with his guests of the Gen 
city of Baltimore, and the States of Virginia fore 
and Maryland, on the banks of the Ohio at™ iste 
Wheeling, on the, first of January, 1853, and on ”> 
that day the first train passed through, fulfilling proj 
the prediction almost literally. line 
Railroads having been thus introduced, and ae 
their importance and value appreciated, the isa 
whole country seemed aroused to the enterprise; frac 
companies were formed and roads made, until itg be 
could be said, “‘ The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, ies 
with the Marietta and Cincinnatti, and the Ohio M. 


and Mississippi, form one grand chain of first class 
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ers ; thal roads, stretching almost in a direct line from St. ] and to the jleast possible use of submerged cables, 
DOW aml Louis to Baltimore.” looking to cheapness, readiness of repair, and security 
y 22. s st . against loss of submerged cables. The surveys are 
valuabl a Tn ot E. 7 ee oa ae wrote, going on in Siberia on the part of the Russian Govern- 
aSSenge Alrea y ten thousand miles 0 = Ways, €X-| ment. Captain Romanoff, of the engineers, who was 
he yeu ceeding in aggregate those of all Europe, are| despatched last sommer to survey the line east of 
durable either finished, constructing, or planned, with a | Irkoutsk, most probably returned to St. Petersburg to 


vention make his report during the 2d mo, 


moral certainty of completion.” On the north 


complia™ they connect with the great basin of the Lakes,}] Orgcon.—The steamer Columbia, arrived at San 
In vie from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Arctic Francisco from the southern ports of Oregon, brings 
portanegll plains ; on the south they stretch to the Gulf} =W* = Se ee ae ee aoe 
brothel of Mexico; on the east they are linked to every ohaen am ee y 


great city on the Atlantic; and on the west they 











At daylight, on the 26th of 2d mo., at Indian Island, 


mb are already tending to the broad boasom of the | opposite the town of Eureka, more than forty Indians, 
"a Pacific. three-fourths of them being women and children, were 

en, pes 9 —__—— killed. 

ars On ITEMS OF NEWS. On the beach at the south entrance of Humboldt 

of June a Bay, forty to fifty more were massacred, that being 

he con Eunorsax News.—The latest accounts affirm that every human being with a red skin in that village. 









the difficulty between France and Rome has under- 


It was reported and believed at Eureka, that a simul- 


S retire@g] gone no change. It is also said that France has re- | taneous attack was made the some morning, upon the 
h honog solved to abandon the project of annexing Piedmont | ji gian villages on Eel river, and 200 more Indians, 
y Hi to Tuscany, on the pretext that Russia and Prussia men, women and children, were killed. 
ard object to the annexation. The discontent in Palermo These deeds were perpetrated by the farmers and 
aoe cc ugg and tke Abruzzi continued, and troops were being raziers of Eel river sein who le suffered from 
sacrifi concentrated. The reasons for Austria’s refusal to P dian Aensaieiene bette va seus cone, Sinai 
vad uni accept England’s proposal for a settlement of the that the sonnet Indians een Humboldt ae have 
‘ance t@gm Italian question are published. Austria maiatains furnished aid and ammunition to the hostile Indians 
f which that it would not only essentially alter the basis of in the mountains, and hence the war of extermination 
the European equilibrium founded by the treaties of 4 
— the 1815, but it was also opposed to the fundamental princi- — a - ? 
Having ple upon which legitimacy of governments, and especi- | Navticat Scnoors.—The New York Legislature are 
ir mesz@@ ally that of Austria was founded. The statement that | Considering the propriety of establishing a nautical 
aturall#l Russia and Prussia had joined in a proposal for a school for the training of boys in navigation and sea- 
aa Conference of the five great Powers is confirmed. The | Manship. Charleston, Maryland, and Massachusetts 
ty Witt Paris correspondent of The London Globe says the | #lready have schools for this purpose, and their in- 
© manym chances of war in the Spring were daily augmenting. | flaence thus far is deemed very satisfactory. 
1s, and —N. Y. Tribune. Tra ARTESIAN WELL which is now being bored at 
heavily Enetand.—In the House of Lords, on the 28th alt., | Reading, Penna., has reached a depth of seventeen 
cred ingy the ministers explained the provisions of a scheme by | hundred feet. The water is represented to be of a 
ess. and which France a = allowed yet, mee eee op tap ve sew ed ee ee of 
oe agents in India, for the purpose of procuring laborers | all the mineral qualities which distinguish the springs 
, and to for her colonies, on he comin that the objection- | at Saratoga, New York. 
~two, as able Coolie system shall be given up. ZooLogicaL GARDENS IN THE CenTRAL Park.—A bill 
he com- Tue Inpian SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH.—The remainder | has been introduced in the New York Assembly char- 
Ts must ofthe submarine cable has been laid, and Alexandria | tering a Zoologica! Society, and setting apart for it 
is now in telegraphic communication with Calcutta sixty acres of the land appropriated for the Central 
se wal and the other Indian cities. Park in New York City. 
1 or : : 
Arrica.—Cape of Good Hope, dates to lst mo., 20, TRADE With JaPpan.—According to advices from the 
sh many have been senaieed. is east, the European trade with Japan has been stopped 
time re- Livingston’s expedition was at Kongou—all well. | in consequence of the manner in which the traffic for 
pent by Russo-American TeLecrapa Prosect.—A private | gold with the natives has been carried on. Some 
rislation letter from St. Petersburg, to Washington, says that | Indian capitalists are reported to have made large 
heright{ the project for a telegraph, prepared by the American — ng = rn a = the a of the 
And it cousul to the Amoor conntry, P. M. D. Collins, Esq., | Te!ative value of gold and silver. The people, it is 
Tae from Moscow to San Francisco, has been presented to | Said, were induced to exchange their gold for silver, 
@ Presi the Director-in-Chief of Ways of Communication, | Weight for weight, and the practice was not even 
s of the General Cheffkin, who has laid the whole subject be- | Checked until they found that the Europeans would 
Virginia fore the Siberian Committees, because as the project | 20t, when occasion required, barter the gold ao 
Ohio at is to affect Siberia, it must pass through or under their ssolghaen is alten daecadeeie —— 
ti} ’ a 
} and on Public opinion is represented to be favorable to the | * gain of 40 per cent was being realized by such pur- 
ulfilling project, and as the Russian Government recognise the | Chases as could be effected. 
line to the Amoor, it would really seem to he ~— a Cars — ne Raitways.—The a 
mode by which to unite Europe t@sAmerica. From | and Sixth-street Passenger Railway Company tested, 
ed, and the at Pe of the Amoor to Sen Frdlislece the distance | on the 17th inst., a steam car. The trip was made on the 
ed, the is about five thousand miles—all, with a very small } Frankford portion of the road, and the working found 
erprise; fraction, by land. If, however, submerged cables shall | to be very successful. The engine is placed on the 
until it be used where practicable, the distance will be very | front platform, and the machinery completely en- 
ailroad much reduced. Persons high in authority think that | closed from view. Anthracite coal is the fuel used, 
. the line should be made by submerged cables, but P.]| and costs but $1 per day foreach car. A trial will 
he a M. D. Collins adheres to his projected land-route, via}also be made on the Darby road, with the view of 
rst class 


Behring’s straits, or as near to that point as may be, | introducing the car there. 
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Tar New Arctic ExpLoration—.Dr. I. I. Hayes 
Surgeon of the Kane Arctic Expedition, hopes to be 
ready for a start in the 5th mo. next for another voy- 
age to the North Pole. The special object of Dr. 
Hayes’ proposed expediticn is to determine at once 
and forever the question of an open Pular sea, which 
Lieut. Morton saw, and the existence of which would 
seem to be established by a variety of circumstantial 
evidence. This sea Dr. Hayes hopes to reach by ma- 
king the principle portion of the trip on dog-siedges 
—vehicles by which he and his associates rode over a 
thousand miles on the previous expedition. 


Dacuerrean ArtT.—One of the last discoveries in 
the application of the D:guerrean art is that of the 
transfer of photographic portraits to porcelain surfa- 
ces. The inventor of this new method is a German 
residing in New York, where he has been very suc- 
cessful in the practice of the art. 


AGRICULTURAL ScHoo. For Poor Cariprex.—John 
tese, a retired merchant of New York city, whose de- 
cease Was announced some weeks ago, leaves a con- 
ditional bequest of $200,000 to the city of New York, 
for the education of indigent white children in agri- 
culture. The condition is, that a corresponding sum 
shall be appropriated by the city, or raised by charit- 
able contributions, for the purchase and support of a 
farm in the neighborhood of New York, to be devoted 


to the education and training to agricultural pursuits | 


of pauper children. If this purpose be not carried 
into effect, the $300,000 goes to the American Coloni- 
zation Society for the deportation of free blacks to 
Liberia, and their subsequent support. 


Mason AND Drxon’s Ling.—Thomas and Richard 
Penn, the proprietors of Pennsylvania, and Lord Bal- 
timore, the proprietor of Maryland, met at London, 
8th mo. 1763, to consider the subject of the disputed 
boundaries of their provinces. They commissioned 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two surveyors, to 


run a new line between Delaware and Pennsylvania | 


on one side, and Maryland on the other. Mason and 
Dixon commenced their work in 11th mo. of the same 
year. Huving set'led the latitude of their starting 
point on the north-eastern corner of Maryland, they 
traced this parallel a little over twenty-three miles, to 
the bottom of a valley on Dunkard creek, where an 
Indian war path crossed their route. They did not 
reach this point until 11th mo. 19th, 1767, and were 
there told by the Indians to stop their proceedings, 
wuich they did, leaving over thirty-six miles unsur- 


veyed to reach the southwest angle of Pennsylvanin. | 


Dixon died ia England, in 1777, Mason in Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1787. The line has since been called Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Frovr anp Meau.—The Flour market is dull, but 
there is no disposition to alter prices. There is very 
little shippimg demand, and the sales are confined to 
700 bbs. good Western extra at $6 25, and in lots to 
supply the wants of the home trade, at $5 75 a 7 25 
per bbl. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are scarce. The 
former is selling in lots at $4 374 and the latter at 
3 70 per bbl. 


Grain.—There is a less inquiry for Wheat. We 
quote good aud prime red at $1 44 a 1 48 per bushel, 
and small lots of white at$l 58a 1 62. Rye ig 
gvarce and continues to command 93 cents. Corn is 
little inquired fur, and prices are barely maintained. 
A few small sales of yellow at 72 a 74c, and 800 bus. 
damaged at 61 c. White is worth 72. (ats are in 
fair request at 45 cents ror Delaware. 

CLOVERSEED is selling at $4 25 a $4 624 per 64 Ibs. 
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for fair and prime, and the ioferior lots at $3 50 a 4, 
Timothy and Flaxseed are scarce and in demand—the 
former at $3 62}, and the latter at $1 60 per bushel, 


eee are requested to call at the Cabinet 
J ware-rooms of SCHUTT & HEACOCK, No. 142 
North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair. 
ing, varnishing, upholstering, &c., &c. Movings 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. 

3d mo. 17—3m. 


{HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Seminary is 
\.) lucated io a pleasant and healthy situation, one 
mile from the village of Darby, in Delaware county, 
Penna., aod six miles from Philadelphia; between 
which places there is an hourly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was fur many years in successful operation 
under the charge of John and Rachael T. Jackson, by 
whom it was founded, but having been closed since 
the decease of the former, will be re-opened for the 
reception of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1860, and 
continue in session for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur uotil the 19th of the 11th month, at which 
time the second term of the school year will commeace. 

COURSE OF TUITION.—Tie course of tuition 
embraces all the elementary and higher branches of a 
liberal English education, and also the Latin, French, 
and German languages, and drawing. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
particular at:ention in such branches as they may de- 
| sireto pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
needle work. Superior facilities for the acquirement 
of the French language will be afforded, in daily con- 
versation with a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. 

Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other details of the institution, 
will be furnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. O., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 


REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn, New York.—Richard Field, James Havi- 
land. 
| Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles Ellis, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Edward Par- 
| rish, Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pan- 
| coast. 

Baltimore—Nathan Tyson, Richard Plummer, Ed- 
ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townseud, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings & 
Bailey. 


i Principals. 





ne who has had some experience in teaching 
wishes either to assist in a boarding school, or to 
take charge of one, where the usual branches of an En- 
lish education are taught. A Friends’ school preferred. 
Inquire at this office. 


fJ.HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
I superior advantages to young ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the agtive duties of life. 

The number of scholars is limited to twelve, and all 
aresunder the immediate care of the Principals. 

For circulars address 


BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Witt:am S. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 
2 mo. 11, 1260. 3m. 
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repair. ® 
lovings 
“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO: KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
—3m. 
inary is ea ea a sea ee Tr oF ae 
omen VOL; XVII. PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 7, 1860. No. 4 
etween ae gidiata aisha agile psa aati 
lon by 
ean EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. |which time I conferred with- many men of 
son, by 1 PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, several opinions, but [ found none that could 
d since be. S06 Miia Se Gieeed help me in this matter, because I came not to 
for the th TER en eee ’ him that is mighty, on whom help is laid. 
60, and cael ni , Thus was I like a bird alone in the wood, with- 
ne Every Seventh day, at Two Dollars per annum, payable in ad- out a mate joined to none. 
- which vance. Three copies sent to one address for Five Dollars. a ‘ 
menace. Communications must be addressed to the Publisher free of And in this state I met with an unexpected 
tuition expense, to whom all payments are to be made exercise ; for it fell out, that within a few days 
~ ofa The postage on this paper, paid in advance at the office where | after this (one first day) there came to me a 
cae it is ne — is oy 13 see per a ; if out of young man, who was full of inquiry, and a great 
wes: the State, to any part of the United States, 26 cents. seeker, and told me, that there was a man had 
Receive AGENTS.—Joseph §. Cohu, Joseph T. McDowell, New Fork. ae * 
nay de- Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. written a book, lately come out, that had the 
cted in —___________________| greatest mysteries in it that ever were, as far as 
rement a aes he knew:. and that God had spoken audibly to 
_— A JOURNAL OF a LIFE OF sone GRATTON. | one John Reeve of London, or thereabouts, and 
(Continued from page 35.) had told him his mind, and bid him go to one 
school Before I got home the enemy came near, as if | Lodowick Muggleton, and he should be as his 
itution, he would have whispered in my ear these words, | mouth, as Aaron was to Moses; and had given 
cribers, ‘Who knows but this may be a trick of the | them commission above all men, and power to 
A enemy, (meaning the vision) : and presently there | bless them that believed them, and to curse them 
als. appeared a part in me, which was seemingly | that spoke against them; and whom they bless- 
pleased with this whisper, and said, “It isvery|ed, they said were blessed; and whom they 
Havi- like it may be so.” Thus old-self thought to | cursed, were cursed to all eternity : with many 
save himself. And then I remembered, that the | other strange things. So that | greatly desired 
+ Ellis, priests of those days had preached down all such | to see the book : for this (if true) was the thing 
- things, as not to be looked for in these days;|I had desired, and I thought with myself, that 
a but said, visions, revelations, and miracles were | no man durst presume to say such a thing, ex- 
or, Ed- all ceased ; and that it was presumption for any | cept it was really true. And ina few days [ 
nseud, man to look for the spirit of God to be given him | went to Chesterfield, and saw it, and as one that 
ings & now, as formerly. So I flung off all again, as a| had my wish, I read it eagerly, and upon the 
an dangerous thing, and would take no farther | reading of the first words, where he saith, that 
aching notice of it. Then I even desired, and was ready | the Lord had spoken to him, and given to him 
l, or to to say in my heart, Oh! that the Lord would} and Muggleton commission ; and that they two 
9 please, in these perilous times to speak audibly | were the two witnesses spoken of in the 11th 
; to some man, as he did to Moses, that we might | chapter of the Revelations. I was ready to be- 
0. 3. assuredly know his mind: seeing one cries, lo, | lieve it: I borrowed the book then, and after- 
noone here! and another, lo, there! But, Christ, the | wards bought it, and as many other of his books 
affords power of God, is in none of them. So great blind- | as cost me eight shillings, and read them through 
oe ness and darkness seized upon me, and woful | several times, and did concur with him in many 
ms ignorance, when I had rejected the Lord’s coun-| things; and at last IT was so taken with the 
and all sel, and trampled such an extraordinary visita- | story, that I was like to be deceived by it, and also 
tion under my feet, and turned my back on all, | the young man. Then it pleased the Lord in mercy 
as the work of the enemy. to visit me again, to open mine eyes, and enlighten 
Oh! I have great cause to admire the Lord’s|my understanding, and gave me to see great 
Pa., mercies towards me, that I was not wholly for-|and sad grrors in his book; that his wri- 
saken by him, for his eye was still over me,]} tings werel-clearly opposite to the holy Scrip- 
— though for a time I was in deep darkness and} tures in many respects; for they that were of 
a@ band 





distress, and my concern was very great. 





In 





that opinion, and carried away to believe the 
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false prophet Muggleton (for Reeve was dead), 
had no worship at all; and when we met to- 
gether (those few that were) at one widow Car- 
ter’s, we were not for either waiting upon God, 
or for any other exercise at all of either preach- 
ing, praying, or reading the holy Scriptures ; no, 
we had no more to da, but to believe Muggleton, 
avd be saved: so we spent some time in dis- 
course, and then parted. Now I saw it was clear 
from the holy Scriptuses, that the Lord was 
pleased that men should worship him, according 
to his own will, in all ages, and would be saneti- 
fied in the assembly of his saints, and had in 
reverence of all that were about him. But there 
was nothing of this among the Muggletonians : 
though the Lord had said, **‘ Where two are three 
are gathered together in my name, there am [ in 
the midst of them.” But this meeting they nor 
I knew nothing of, but were to trust in Muggle- 
ton’s name and power ; and if he blessed us we 
were blessed, live as we would : but if he cursed 
us, we were cursed ; there was no remedy. 

Now this doctrine I found was contrary to the 
doctrine of Christ, the true prophet, who said, 
“ Bless, I say, and curse not.” But I found 
that Muggleton’s spirit took more delight to 
curse than to bless. Then 1 wrote a letter to 
him, and made twelve or fourteen objections 
against his doctrine, and sent it him to London. 
To which he sent me a letter,and referred me to 
his books, but did not answer any of the objec- 
tions ; but told me, he judged I wrote in igno- 


rance and inquiringly, and therefore forebore to 


curse me till farther trial. But I left him, and 
sat down satisfied that he was a false prophet. 

But I was like a man in a cloud, nobody saw 
my case, nor I hardly saw it myself as I would. 
In this time I was sorely tempted, and yet some 
hope lay very deep, that I should meet with 
Christ in spirit, and know his spirit in my own 
soul ; for 1 understood by the Scriptures, that it 
was poured forth upon all flesh, sons and daugh- 
ters, and that nothing could be done well pleas- 
ing to the Lord out of it, and that they that 
were led and guided by the holy Spirit of God 
were the sons of God. And then I saw, that all 
worship that was not in spirit and in truth, was 
not acceptable to God : for all the prophets and 
the apostles came in it, they having received it 
according to the prophecy of Joel, chap. ii. verse 
28, and promise of Christ, Luke xxiv. 49, 
Acts ii. 

Now after I had been concerned with this 
man’s books, and had done with them, I resolv- 
ed to cease reading such strange books, and to 
read the Scriptures of truth only, by which I was 
made a little easy: but how to come to Christ, 
of whom I stood in great need, I knew not, and 
was in deep trouble, almost quite out of hope. 
I discoursed with many, but found no true peace, 
comfort, or satisfaction, but still was under much 
secret sorrow, and was not so wise as to mind the 
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gift or witness of God in me ; and if I heard any 
evil reported of the people called Quakers, I was 
glad, and took courage to go on, fighting the ap. 
pearance of truth in my inward parts ; yet was 
the love of God so great towards me, that he did 
not take his holy Spirit from me. Praises, liv. 
ing praises to his holy name for ever. 
(To be concluded.) 


= + er + 


Some account of the riseof the Society o 
Friends in Cornwood, in Northumberland, 
especially in connexion with the family of 
Cuthbert Wigham, the first individual who 
joined it there. 

(Continued from page 37.) 


Of Rachel, the wife of Cuthbert Wigham’s son, 
William, (and mother of John, the subject of the 
printed memoir lately published), we do not find 
any notice in the volumes of “ Piety Promoted ;” 
and as the object of these pages is to attempt to 
preserve, for the edification of posterity, such 
fragments regarding the family of Cuthbert Wig. 
ham, and the Friends of Cornwood, as are adapt- 
ed to this purpose, it may be useful here to in- 
sert at least part of what has been preserved, 
respecting her. 

She was the daughter of John and Jannet 
Teasdale, of Alston, in Cumberland; and has 
been heard with much tenderness of spirit 
to declare that the Lord visited her when very 
young, and inclined her to enter into covenant 
with Him ; which covenant, through His grace, 
she had been measurably enabled to keep. About 


| the twenty-fourth year of her age, she was mar- 


ried to William Wigham aforesaid, and soon af.- 
ter came forth in public testimony in meetings, 
which was very acceptable to Friends: and by 
carefully occupying with the talent received, she 
became an able minister of the gospel; having 
much service in the Monthly Meeting to which 
she belonged ; and was several times drawn forth, 
in gospel love, to visit the meetings of Friends 
in divers counties of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; in which services, there is good 
reason to believe, that her labors of love tended to 
the edification of Friends, and to her own growth, 
strength, and peace. She was a sharp reprover 
of such as walked disorderly; but cherished 
every appearance of good, with much tenderness. 
She was an affectionate wife, a tender and cir- 
cumspect mother, a sincere friend, good neigh- 
bor, sympathizing with the afflicted, and charita- 
ble to the poor, of every denomination—and cher- 
ished also a tender regard for the animal crea- 
tion. 

In the training up of her children she was 
very vigilant ; though some of them, (evincing 
a desire for the company of improper associates, ) 
at times strove to elude her watchful care ; but her 
mind being attentive tothe voice of pure wisdom, 
she was enabled to guide her household with ad 
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mirable discretion. Observing one of her sons 
much alienated from the simplicity of truth, and 
having reason to fear he was forming a connex- 
on in relation to marriage with a young woman, 
mot of the Society of Friends, she took an oppor- 
unity of remonstrating with him, pointing out 
his danger, and the impropriety of his conduct. 
{le heard her admonitions with a degree of care- 
essness; and then gave her an unbecoming reply, 
na manner so peculiar, that she felt grieved 
pnd provoked ; and was about to correct him in 
pnger, when, as in an instant, the voice of pure 
isdom was heard : ‘‘ Have patience with him— 
et the Spirit of truth open the way, and then 
hou canst deal with him as plainly as thou plea- 
pest.’ It was not long before she noticed a 
hange in his conduct—those good impressions 
which he had formerly known, regained the as- 
endancy—T'ruth did indeed open the way, and 
e became as fond of his mother’s advice, as be- 
ore he had been anxious to shunit ; acknowledg- 
ng that for all his former misdoings, and unbe- 
oming conduct, he had been brought into judg- 
ment. 

On another occasion, this same young man, 
eing seated by his mother, whilst she was en- 
aged clear-starching some muslins, after ap- 
pearing for a while ina very thoughful frame of 
mind, he exclaimed, “ Mother! what trying 
operations these poor frail things have to pass 
hrough—(meaning the muslins)—I have been 
hinking it is an apt emblem of the tossings and 
overturning I have lately experienced ; and that 
all these conflicts and trials are intended for my 
purification.” 

She lived to have comfort in several of her 
hildren, and to witness three of them called to 
he ministry. 

After the decease of her husband (whom 
she survived upwards of thirty years,) she re- 
moved to Allendale, to live with her youngest 
daughter, Rachel, who was married to Joseph 
Vatson. She was very serviceable in that meet- 
ing, often appearing in living testimony to the 
edification of Friends ; diligently attending meet- 
ings even in her old age; and when laboring un- 
der much bodily infirmity. But her weakness 
increasing, with loss of sight, she was confined to 
the house nearly six years, and for a considera- 
ble time to her bed. During this long period 
of affliction, so great was her zeal for the glory 
of God, and the good of souls, that, at her re- 
quest, meetings were held at her house; in 
which, at times, she was raised up to minister in 
them in a remarkable manner; uttering many 
sweet expressions, and communicating much 
weighty advice—frequently remarking that her 
day’s work was done, and that she felt nothing 
but peace. 

At one time she said, “ I have passed through 
a long scene of affliction, yet I well know that 
the Lord is able to sanctify every affliction ; 
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and blessed be His name, He hath done it; 
and, at times, has given me a foretaste of 
the joys that are eternal. I am ready to 
depart, when it pleaseth Him to call me hence; 
I can experimentally say, that ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,’ and by Him I live also: 
‘and the life that I now live, is through faith in 
the Son of God.’” 

For about three years before her decease, her 
intellectual faculties were much impaired, and 
she was reduced to a very helpless state, having 
only short intervals of perfect consciousness, but 
without appearing to have much pain. In one 
of these lucid intervals, her countenance being 
placid and serene, she broke forth in expression, 
in a very emphatic manner, in the words of the 
patriarch Jacob, “ * How dreadful is this place! 
this is none other than the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.’ This was said b 


one formerly, and may as truly be saidnow. Oh! 
I am not able to express the goodness of God, 
that I have felt this morning. 

She quietly departed this life, on the 6th of 
the 4th mo., 1813, aged about ninety-one years— 
a Minister about sixty-five years. 


” 


oe 


NEGROES AND SLAVERY. 


(Continued from page 29.) 


1774.—“ Agreeably to appointment, we have 
weightily considered the sorrowful subject com- 
mitted to us, and many brethren having an op- 
portunity of freely communicating their senti- 
ments thereon, after a solid conference, find there 
is a painful exercise attending the minds of 
Friends, and a general concern prevailing, that 
our Christian testimony may be more extensively 
held forth against the unrighteous practice of 
enslaving our fellow creatures ; to promote which, 
it is our sense and judgment, that such profes- 
sors among us, who are or shall be concerned in 
importing, selling, or purchasing, or shall give 
away or transfer any negro or other slave, with 
or without any other consideration than to clear 
their estate of any future incumbrance, or in 
such manner as that their bondage shall be 
continued beyond the time limited by law or cus- 
tom for white persons, and such members who 
accept of such gifts or assignments, ought to be 
speedily treated with in the spirit of true love 
and wisdom, and the iniquity of their conduct 
laid before them; and if, after this Christian la- 
bor, they cannot be brought to such asense oftheir 
injustice as to do everything which the Monthly 
Meeting shall judge to be reasonable and neces- 
sary for the restoring such slave to his or her natu- 
ral and just right to liberty, and condemn their de- 
viation from the law of righteousness and equity, 
to the satisfaction of the said meeting, that such 
members be testified against as other transgres- 
sors are, by the rules of our Discipline, for other 

| immoral, unjust, and reproachful conduct. 
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“ And, having deliberately weighed and con- 


sidered that many slaves are possessed and de-| already executed, and such as may hereafter by 
tained in bondage by divers members of our reli-| executed for slaves set at liberty, should be car 
gious Society, towards whom labor has been ex- | fully recorded in a book provided for that pur 
tended, but being apprehensive that a Christian pose, in each Monthly Meeting. 
guty hath not been so fully discharged to them Meeting.) 


as their various circumstances appear to require, | 


we think it expedient that the Quarterly Meet. | groes, &c., now report, 
ings should be earnestly advised and enjoined to siderable number have freely manumitted thei 
unite with their Monthly Meetings in a speedy negroes by deeds duly executed, to take effeg 
and close labor with such members; and where immediately, or when they come to a proper age, 
it shall appear that any, from views of temporal in the mean time engaging to take care of thei 
gain, cannot be prevailed with to release from education. And several show a good disposition 
captivity such slaves as shall be found suitable | to do the like; so that the number who holi 
for liberty, but detain them in bondage, without _ back, and neglect taking the advice of Friends 
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‘““[t is recommended that the manumission 


’— (Year) 


1776.—“The committee on the subject of ne: 
That a con 


such reasons as shall be sufficient and satisfacto- _ is comparatively small, which gives us an encour 
ry, the cases of such should be brought forward aging hope that a continuance of labor, in the 
to the next Yearly Meeting for consideration, meekness and life of truth, as ability may be af 
and such further direction as may be judged ne- | forded, will in time clear us of holding any of 
cessary ; and, in the mean time, we think such that oppressed people as slaves,” &c.—( Burling. 
persons ought not to be employed in the service ton Monthly Meeting.) 


of Truth. 


In this year the Yearly Meeting again made 


“And having grounds to conclude that there ap alteration in the query, to suit the advanced 
are some brethren who have these poor creatures eondition of the testimony embraced by it. 


under their care, and are desirous to be wisely 

directed in restoring them to liberty, Friends 

who may be appointed by Quarterly and Monthly 

Meetings on the service now proposed, are earn- 

estly desired to give their weighty and solid at- | 
tention for the assistance of such who are thus 
honestly and religiously concerned for their own 
relief and the essential benefit of the negro. 

“ And in families where there are young ones, | 
or others of suitable age, that they excite the | 
masters, or those who have them, to give them 
sufficient instruction and learning, in order to 
qualify them for the liberty in 
they be instructed by themselves, or placed out | 
to such masters and mistresses who will be care- 


, they careful to educate and encourage them ins 
| religious and virtuous life?”’—(Yearly Meeting.) 


tended; and that , Missions have been handed in to the several 


ful of their religious education, to serve for such | 


time, and no longer, as is prescribed by law and | several manumissions in the years 1777 and 
custom for white people.’—(Yearly Meeting.) | 1778,—thus: 


The same minute advises against the hiring of | 


slaves, and serving as executors or administrators 
to estates where there are slaves to be disposed 
of. 

776.—“ Under the calming influence of pure 
love, we do with great unanimity give it as our 
sense and judgment, that Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings should still speedily unite in further 
close labor with all such as are slaveholders, and 
have any right of membership among us ; and 
where any members continue to reject the advice 
of their brethren, and refuse to execute proper 
instruments of writing, for releasing from a state 
of slavery such as are in their power, or on whom 
they have any claim, whether arrived at full age 
or in their minority, and vo hope of the continu. 
ance of Friends’ labor being profitable to them, 
that Monthly Meetings, after having discharged 
a Christian duty to such, testify their disunity 
with them. 


| 


1776.—“ Are Friends clear of importing, pur- 
chasing, disposing of, or holding mankind » 
slaves; and do they use those well who are set 
free, and are necessarily under their care, and 
not in circumstances, through nonage, or incapa- 
city, to minister to their own necessities? Are 


1777.—“ Our testimony against slavery ap- 
pears to grow and afford encouragement ; as by 
accounts brought to this meeting, seventy manu 


Monthly Meetings, to be recorded, since last 
year.” —(Thirdhaven Yearly Meeting.) 
The Monthly Meeting of Thirdhaven records 


S. & M. Roland, 
Sarah Register, 
Magdalen Kemp, 
John Kemp, 
Samuel Harwood, 
S. Register, 
James Turner, 
John Jenkinson, 
Elizabeth Powell, 
D. Wilson, 
Solomon Neal, 
James Berry, . : . 9—86 
and Aaron Parrott and Peter Webb were dis- 
owned for refusing to manumit their slaves.— 
(See Record.) 

778 —“It is recommended to Friends in 
their several Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
seriously to consider the circumstances of these 
poor people, and the obligations we are under to 
discharge our religious duty to them; which, 
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being disinterestedly pursued, will lead the pro- | 
fessors of Truth to advise and assist them on all 
occasions, particularly in promoting their instruc- 
tion in the principles of the Christian religion, 
and the pious education of their children ; and 
also to advise them in respect to their engage- 
ments in worldly concerns, as occasion offers. 
And it is desired that Friends of judgment and 
experience may be nominated for this necessary 
service; it being the solid sense of this meeting, 
that we of the present generation are under 
strong obligations to manifest our concern and 
care for the offspring of those people, who, by 
their labor, have greatly contributed towards the 
cultivation of several of these colonies, under the 
affecting disadvantages of enduring a hard bon- 
dage; and many among us are enjoying the 
benefit of their toil.”,—( Yearly Meeting.) 

1778.—* Our ancient Friend Joshua Johnson, 
having lately deposited a sum of money in the 
hands of Robert Johnson and John Chambers, 
in trust, for the benefit of the heirs of Sampson, 
a negro who served him in a state of bondage for 
several years after he arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, for which service a consider- 
able part of the said sum is intended as a com- 
pensation,—and as the instrument of writing, 
executed by the said Joshua Johnson and the 
said trustees respecting the same, directs that 
the ar plication thereof is to be with the consent 
of three or more Friends of this meeting,—Ben- 
jamin Mason, Daniel Thompson, and Joshua 
Pusey, are appointed for that service.’”-—(New 
Garden Monthly Mecting.) 

1779.—“ Thomas Wood mentioned to this 
meeting, that he has felt uneasiness of mind for 
some time past, concerning the situation of a 
negro man who was some years ago possessed by 
his father, and was by him set free, on condition 
of laying up a small sum yearly, which has arose 
to a considerable sum, and is now mostly under 
the care of the said Thomas; which, together 
with the negro’s services after he was twenty- 
one years of age, causes the uneasiness. On 
consideration of the case, Thomas Woodward, 
Thomas Millhouse, William Miller, Ellis Pusey, 
and John Sharpless, were appointed to advise 
and assist in the case, as may appear best for 
him,—the negro’s benefit,—and the reputation 
of our religious Society.” 

Report : “ Having carefully inquired 
into the circumstances, do find that William 
Wood did, about sixteen years ago, set free from 
a state of slavery the said negro, named Cesar, 
on consideration that he would behave himself 
industriously and honestly, and also that he 
would lay up or deposit in his, or some safe 


. | 
hand, the sum of three pounds yearly, that in 


case he should be sick or lame, he might not be 
charg: able to his said master’s estate ; and, in 
COMER te nee of said condition, the said (‘wear 
has laid up forty-two pounds, which appears to 
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us to be his just property; and all the heirs of 
William Wood who are arrived at full age (ex- 
cept one, who resides in Virginia) cheerfully 
agreed to let him have it. But as the said Ce- 
sar informed us that he had no present necessity 
or use for the money, he agreed to have it depos- 
ited in the hands of Joshua Pusey, and proposed 
to advise with him on any occasion of applying 
it; with which this meeting is well satisfied. 
“Tt also further appears that the said Cesar 
served his said master, in the capacity of aslave, 
more than ten years after he was twenty-one 
years of age; and upon a careful inquiry we find 
that he was tenderly used during the said time, 
and nursed in the small-pox, which he had very 
heavy, and was long before he recovered; so 
that we have reason to believe that it took at 
least one year to defray the expenses thereof. 
‘These things the said Caesar fully acknowl- 
edges, and further informs, that his said master 
allowed him sundry privileges during said term, 
whereby he made for himself at least five pounds 
a year, besides being well clothed and accommo- 
dated. After considering the circumstances of 
this case, we are unanimously of the mind that 
the further sum of five pounds a year, for the 
nine years he was in usual health, ought yet to 
be allowed him out of said estate, which the 
heirs, pow present and of age, also agree to. And 
it is agreed, with Czesar’s free consent, to be de- 
posited with the other sum. 
‘Signed on behalf of the committee, 
“THoMAS WoopwarD.” 
(New Garden Monthly Meeting.) 
(To be ccntinued.) 


a 
A MEMOIR OF SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


Sir Matthew Hale, lord chief justice of Eng- 
land, was born in Gloucestershire, in the year 
1609: Before he was six years old, he lost both 
his parents; but by the care of a judicious 
guardian, great attention was paid to his educa- 
tion. When he had completed his studies at 
Oxford, he quitted the university, with an in- 
tention of going into the army ; but on the per- 
suasion of Sergeant Glanvill he entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn; and, with great vigor, and al- 
most unexampled application, bent his wind to 
the studies of his profession. 

In early life he was fond of company, and fell 
into many levities and extravagancies. But this 
propensity and conduct were corrected by a cir- 
cumstance that made a considerable impression 

jupon his mind during the rest of his life. 
| Being one day in company with other young 
|men, one of the party, through of 
wine, fell down, apparently dead, at their feet. 
Young Hale was so affected on this occasion, that 
he immediately retired to another room; and 
| shutting the door, fell on his knees, and prayed 
earnestly to (ied, that bis frien 1 might be re 


excess 
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her hospitals, and her asylums : other Catholic 
nations have gratefully borrowed the institution, 
and Lutheran Prussia has organized an order of 
Protestant Deaconesses to supply their place. 
Even the Mussulman learns to tolerate their 
presence; in the steep and narrow streets of 
Algiers the writer has often seen the blue gown 
and white cap of the sisters disappearing under 
the tunnelled passages of that intricate and extra- 
ordinary town. They have charge of the Civil 
Hospital, where the poor colonists, strack down 
by the malaria of those fatal plains, so long gone 
out of cultivation, are brought to die. Within 
sight of the hospital is an immense Orphanage, 
where destitute orphans and foundlings, chiefly 
of Arab parentage (but comprising numerous 
other races), are reared by the same order. The 
sight of Christian women living in an open com- 
munity, and devoted to works of practical char- 
ity, is one calculated to impress Mohametans 
with profound amazement; and its daily repeti- 
tion, year after year, must necessarily affect their 
prejudices in regard to the position of the female 
sex more than a thousand written or spoken argu- 
ments. It is the drop of water perpetually fall- 
ing on a stone. We do not say that there are 
not two sides to this question, even in Algiers. 
Between the medical men and the Sisters there 
appears to be a smouldering division,—feud is too 
strong a word,—the rights of which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for a Protestant looker-on to de- 
cide. Nevertheless, a great work is actually 
being accomplished before the eyes of an im- 
mense mixed population, such as the African 
shores have never witnessed since the tide of 
barbarism swept away the foundations of the 
early church, and made Carthage and Hippo a 
desolate region, when the Koran drove out the 
Bible, and the Christian name was known no 
more. ‘To colonize and to Christianize the waste 
places of the Algerine dependencies is the great 
work of the French nation, its moral excuse for 
the cruel scenes of the African war. Tunis and 
Morocco must inevitably follow sooner or later in 
the same track, and submit to French power; 
wherever the arms of France conquer, there fol- 
low the Sisters of Charity. 

But we must leave the general history of the 
order, and return to our little Jeanne Rendu, 
and the times in which she commenced her noble 
and beautiful career. During the worst years of 
the French revolution the communities had been 
of course disbanded; but the members kept up 
their individual winistrations one by one, wearing 
the ordinary dress of women, and shielded in 
numerous instances against the law by the grati- 
tude of those whom they nursed and assisted. 
Sometimes they even succeeded by their con- 
ceuled influence in saving victims from the 
guillotine ; and when the storm abated, and they 
could once more re-assemble in their own houses, 
many were the stories of peril passed, and of 


~ 





heroic deeds accomplished, which they brought to 
thecommon hearth. The Maison Mere* re estab- 
lished its discipline and its labors ; received its 
novices to train them in lives of active religious 
exertion, and welcomed with open arms the two 
friends come as “apprentices to charity” from 
the extremity of France. 
(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and 
to the house of the God of Jacob. Micah. iv. 2. 


Christian traveller! just commencing 
To ascend the rugged road, 
Leading upward, leading onward 
To the city of our God. 


Ponder not thy brother's footeteps, 
Call him not to step aside 

Into thy more narrow pathway ; 
Has he not the self same guide ? 


Christian traveller! further upward, 
Catching views of pastures green, 

Chide not thou thy lagging brother, 
That he doubts what thou hast seen. 


All thy chiding cannot show him 
That which meets thy wider view ; 

Wait in patience ; cheer him onward; 
He may then behold it too. 


Christian traveller! is thy pathway 
On the mountains northern side? 

Art thou breasting wintry tempests, 
Warmth and verdure both denied? 


Call not thou thy brother, dreamer ; 
Say not, his are idle words, 

When he speaks of warmth and sunshine, 
Scent of flowers, and song of birds. 


Christian traveller! looking eastward, 

. At the first faint rosy ray, 

Like a herald loud proclaiming, 
Hither comes the Lord of day ; 


Wonder not, to find thy brother 
Westward looking, smiles at thee ; 
Well thou knowest morn is breaking, 

But its light he cannot see. 


Wait in patience ! it is rising 
With a power transcending speech ; 
Mortal tongue can but describe it ; 
’Tis its light alone can teach. 


Brother pilgrims! journeying onward 
Toward the heavenly city; say, 

Why, if all are bound for Zion, 
Shoald ye quarrel by the way? 


Let us rather help each other ; 
Cheer the way with friendly speech ; 
Every step that takes us upward, 
Brings us nearer each to each. 


Come up hither! still is sounding 
From that summit veiled from sight ; 
Come my brother ! all responding, 
Let us walk in this pure light. Ss. 
3d mo., 1860. 
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ORIGIN AND INTRODUCTION OF RAILROADS INTO | Branch road to Frederick was celebrated, and on 
AMERICA. the Ist of April 1832, the whole line was opened 
(Continued from page 16°) to the Point of Rocks, making 70 miles of the 
The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, being the | road then finished and in operation. From the 
first in operation in the country, and almost in | report of the Superintendent of Transportation, 
the world, for the transportation of passengers | dated Ovtober 1831, it appears that the aggregate 
and merchandise, of course attracted visitors | revenue of the preceding five months amounted 
from almost every section of the United States, | to $31,505 25, and that the whole working 
as well as from parts of Europe. Among these, | expenses were but $10,994, 87. 
as detailed in a letter from Evan Thomas to} On the 4th of January, 1831, the company 
George Brown, was Baron Krudener, Eavoy | issued an advertis ement to the inventive genius 
from the Emperor of Russia, who made an ex- | and mechanical skill of the country, offering most 
cursion in the sailing car, managing the sail | liberal inducements for the production of loco- 
himself. On his return from the excursion he | motive steam engines. During the summer of 
declared that he had never before travelled so| 1831, in response to this call upon American 
agreeably, and remarked that he “ would send | genius, three locomotive steam engines were 
his suit trom Washington to enjoy sailing on the | produced. Only one of whicb, however, was 
railroad.” The President of the company caused | made to answer any good purpose. This engine 
a mode! sailing ear to be constructed, fitted with | called the York was built at York, Pennsylvania, 
Wiman’s friction wheels, which he presented to | and after undergoing certain modifications, was 
him, with the reports that had been published | found capable of conveying fifteen tons at fifteen 
by the company, to be forwarded to the Emperor. | miles per hour on a level portion of the road. 
Upon the reception of them. the following ac-|The curvatures were all travelled with great 
knowledgement was made. ‘* Washington, March | facility, often of 500 feet radius at the rate of 
6th, 1830. Sir:—I have great pleasure in sub- | fifteen miles per hour. Its greatest velocity, for 
mitting to his imperial majesty, the model of a|a short time on straight parts of the road, hav- 
railroad car, and the documents which ac-| ing been at the rate of thirty miles per hour. 
companied the letter you did me the honor of| The fuel used on it was anthracite coal, which 
addressing me on the 20th of February last. The | auswered the purpose well, but the engine weigh- 
nature and importance of the great undertaking | ing but three and a half tons, was found too light 
to which you have devoted your time and ex- | for advantageous use on ascending grades ; every 
ertions, cannot fail of giving a high degree of | encouragement was given by the company to 
interest to the different documents relating to | the inventive genius of the country, to improve 
its origin and progress, and I do not doubt but | on the partially successful experimental engine. 
his majesty will find them, as well as the ingeni-| In the construction of the road from Baltimore 
ously improved principle on which the railroad | to the Point of Rocks, every mode suggested up 
car is constructed, deserving of attention. to that time by science or experience had been 
KrupeEner.” | tested, and thusthe Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
A few days after this, a letter was received | must be regarded as entitled to the merit of solv- 
from the Minister, introducing “to P. E. Thomas” | ing most of the problems which presented them- 
a deputation of scientific men who had been | selves first in connection with that great system 
appointed to visit this country, and who proceed-|of travel and inland transportation. Ross 
ed toa minute examination of the railroad and} Wiman, John Elgar, (inventor of switches, turn- 
the machinery used upon it. ‘Upon their return | tables, chill bearings, plate-wheels, &c.) Phineas 
to Russia, the information they communicated, | Davis, and Evan Thomas, were among the most 
led to the appointment of a delegation to make | conspicuous of the ingenious men who wrought 
further examination, and was followed by an | out these results. It was well said of the com- 
invitation to Ross Wimans, to superintend the] pany by the American Railroad Journal, in 1835, 
construction of machinery for the extensive} that “their reports have gone forth as a text- 
railroads contemplated by the Emperor. There | book, and their road and workshops have been a 
is no doubt that the early introduction of rail-| lecture room to thousands who are now practising 
roads into Russia, originated in the disclosures} and improving upon their experience. This 
made to the Count by the Baron de Krudener. | country owes to the enterprise, public spirit, and 
The year 1853, witnessed the completion of a| perseverance of the citizens of Baltimore, a debt 
large portion of the great railroads that are|of gratitude of no ordinary magnitude. The 
rapidly stretching over the Russian continent. | adaptation of the railroad system to general traffic, 
During the year 1831, under the authority given | the point long disputed, was thus fully and for- 
by the City Council of Baltimore, the track was | ever set at rest. All species of agricultural pro- 
laid down Pratt street from Mount Clare to the | ductions, lime, timber, lumber, firewood and 
Basin, and from thence to the City Block, run-| even paving stones, which before were valueless 
ning parallel with the water front of the city.| to their owners, were daily brought to Baltimore, 
On the Ist of December, the opening of theland in return, at an advanced toll, but with 
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equally profitable results, plaster of Paris, coal, 
boards, bricks, and scrap iron were sent into the 
interior.” The long and disagreeable contro- 
versy and litigation between the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company, and the railroad company 
which had delayed the progress of the road for 
some two years, was finally carried to the Legis- 
lature, and settled by a joint committee of the 
two Houses in March 1835. 

On the Ist of December 1835, the road was 
open to Harper’s Ferry. During the year ending 
October Ist, 1832, the receipts of the road 
amounted to $136,937 70, and the working ex- 
penses amounted to $60,535 57. 

Mr. Gillingham, the superintendent of ma- 
chinery, under whose direction the experiments 
had been made, reported that the average ex- 
pense per day of locomotive power, was found to be 
$16, whilst the same work done by horse power 
averaged $33 per day, showing a clear gain by 
locomotive power of $17 per day, or over $500 
per month. On the 9th of March 1833, was 
passed the final act of Assembly, under which 
the railroad to Washington was constructed. The 
privilege and facilities to make this road were 
obtained with much difficulty, and a very ardu- 
ous struggle, at no less than three sessions of the 
Maryland Legislature. Mr. Mayer representing 
Baltimore in the Senate, in favor of the Ohio 
Railroad Company’s privilege and rights in that 
critical issue. To the sagacious foresight of 
Philip E. Thomas, are the people of Washington 
indebted for the origin and completion of this 
valuable road ; for after planning it, he secured 
the means for it by the most vigorous measures. 
The great bridge over the Patapsco at Washing- 
ton junction, consisting of eight elliptical arches 
of 58 feet each, with the roadway 66 feet from 
the surface of the water, was designed by Benja- 
min H. Latrobe, Esq., and was at the time the 
largest structure of the kind in the United States. 
On the 20th of July, 1835, the Washington 
Branch road wasopened with suitable ceremonies, 
from Baltimore to Bladensburg ; and one month 
after, on the 25th of August, the whole road to 
Washington City was completed, and thrown 
open to trade and travel. During the first four 
months of the opening of the Branch road, the 
travel on it averaged over 200 persons per day, 
far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of 
the Board. On the railroad from Baltimore to 
Harper’s Ferry, up to July 1835, there were 
but three locomotives, when four more were in. 
troduced. Up to this period, the cars in use 
upon railroads, were all of a small size, with four 
wheels, and but little larger than the heavy stage 
coach. George Brown, the Treasurer of the 
company, who was ever alive to its interests, had 
long entertained, with many others, the idea of 
a car of much greater capacity. By the ingenui- 
‘ty of Mr. Ross Wimans, the large eight-wheel 
cars were devised and constructed, and put upon 
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the road for the transportation of passengers ; the 
wheels being arranged somewhat as they now are 
in use on all railroads. A new and valuable 
brake, invented by Evan Thomas for passenger 
cars, was introduced on the road, in the year 
1835, and proved most efficient and durable. 
The brakes in use previous to this invention, 
were not only inefficient, but they, were compli- 
cated and frequently required repairs. In view 
of this circumstance, the value and importance 
of this timely invention of the President’s brother 
can hardly be over-estimated. 


At the close of the year 1835, the number of 
locomotives in use on the road was seven, pas- 
senger cars forty-four, and burthen cars one 
thousand andseventy-eight. On the 30th of June, 
1836, after having been President of the com- 
pany for ten successive years, Mr. Thomas retired 
from the post he had filled with so much honor 
to himself and advantage to the company. His 
close and unceasing application to the arduous 
duties of his position, had .been at the sacrifice 
of health and private business, which he had uni- 
formly regarded as of secondary importance to 
the prosecution of the great enterprise, of which 
he, in conjunction with Mr. Brown, was the 
originator, founder and first promoter. Having, 
induced, his fellow citizens to embark their means 
in the construction of the road, it may naturally 
be supposed he felt a great personal anxiety with 
regard to it,—an anxiety that made the many 
disappointments, vexations, interruptions, and 
dark forebodings of its opponents weigh heavily 
on his mind. He, however, never faltered in 
the confident belief of its ultimate success, and 
the final approval of his fellow citizens, and to 
him now, at the ripe old age of eighty-two, as 
well as his worthy compeer Mr. Brown, the com- 
pletion of the road to the Western waters must 
be a great satisfaction. 


The company continued to prosecute the work 
with great energy and perseverance through many 
obstacles and difficulties that for a long time re- 
tarded their progress. Ten years were spent by 
the company through theimpracticable legislation 
of Virginiaand Pennsylvania, in seeking the right 
to extend the road to the Ohio river. And it 
was not until 1851, that Mr. Swann, the Presi- 
dent, promised to stand with his guests of the 
city of Baltimore, and the States of Virginia 
and Maryland, on the banks of the Ohio at 
Wheeling, on the,first of January, 1853, and on 
that day the first train passed through, fulfilling 
the prediction almost literally. 


Railroads having been thus introduced, and 
their importance and value appreciated, the 
whole country seemed aroused to the enterprise; _ 
companies were formed and roads made, until it 
could be said, “‘ The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
with the Marietta and Cincinnatti, and the Ohio 
and Mississippi, form one grand chain of first class 
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roads, stretching almost in a direct line from St. 
Louis to Baltimore.” 

In 1852, E. D. Mansfield of Cincinnati wrote, 
“ Already ten thousand miles of railways, ex- 
ceeding in aggregate those of all Europe, are 
either finished, constructing, or planned, with a 
moral certainty of completion.” On the north 
they connect with the great basin of the Lakes, 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Arctic 
plains; on the south they stretch to the Gulf 
of Mexico; on the east they are linked to every 
great city on the Atlantic; and on the west they 
are already tending to the broad boasom of the 
Pacific. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evrorean News.—The latest accounts affirm that 
the difficulty between France and Rome has under- 
gome no.change. It is also said that France has re- 
solved to abandon the project of annexing Piedmont 
to Tuscany, on the pretext that Russia and Prussia 
object to the annexation. The discontent in Palermo 
and tke Abruzzi continued, and troops were being 
concentrated, The reasons for Austria’s refusal to 
accept England’s proposal for a settlement of the 
Italian question are published. Austria maintains 
that it would not only essentially alter the basis of 
the European equilibrium founded by the treaties of 
1815, butit was also opposed to the fundamental princi- 
ple upon which legitimacy of governments, and especi- 
ally that of Austria was founded. The statement that 
Russia and Prussia had joined in a proposal for a 
Conference of the five great Powers is confirmed. The 
Paris correspondent of The London Globe says the 
chances of war in the Spring were daily augmenting. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

En@tanp.—In the House of Lords, on the 28th ult., 
the ministers explained the provisions of a scheme by 
which France will be allowed to appoint emigration 
agents in India, for the purpose of procuring laborers 
for her colonies, on the condition that the objection- 
able Coolie system shall be given up. 


Tue InpIAN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH.—The remainder 
ofthe submarine cable bas been laid, and Alexandria | 
is now in telegraphic communication with Calcutta ! 
and the other Indian cities, 


Arrica.—Cape of Good Hope, dates to lst mo., 20, 
have been received, 
Livingston’s expedition was at Kongou—all well. 


Russo-AMERICAN TELEGRAPH ProJEcT.—A: private 
letter from St. Petersburg, to Washington, says that 
the project for a telegraph, prepared by the American 
cousul to the Amoor conatry, P. M. D. Collins, Esq., 
from Moscow to San Francisco, has been presented to 
the Director-in-Chief of Ways of Communication, 
General Cheffkin, who bas iaid the whole subject be- 
fore the Siberian Committees, because as the project 
is to affect Siberia, it must pass through or under their 
sanction. 

Public opinion is represented to be favorable to the 
project, and as the Russian Government recognise the 

_ line to the Amoor, it would really seem to be the best 
mode by which to unite Europe to America. From 
the-mouth of the Amoor to San Francisco the distance 
is about five thousand miles—all, with a very small 
fraction, by land. If, however, submerged cables shall 
be used where practicable, the distance will be very 
much reduced. Persons high in authority thiok that 
the line should be made by submerged cables, but P. 
M. D. Collins adheres to his projected land-route, via 
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and to the jleast possible use of submerged cables, 
looking to cheapness, readiness of repair, and security 
against loss of submerged cables. 
going on in Siberia on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment. 
despatched last summer to survey the line east of 
Irkoutsk, most probably returned to St. Petersburg to 
make his report during the 2d mo. 


The surveys are 


Captain Romanoff, of the engineers, who was 


Orecon.—The steamer Columbia, arrived at San 


Francisco from the southern ports of Oregon, brings 
news of a horrible massacre of Indians at several 


villages around Humboldt Bay, by a party of forty 
white men. 


At daylight, on the 26th of 2d mo., at Indian Island, 


opposite the town of Eureka, more than forty Indians, 
three-fourths of them being women and children, were 
killed. 


On the beach at the south entrance of Humboldt 
Bay, forty to fifty more were massacred, that being 
every human being with a red skin in that village. 

It was reported and believed at Eureka, that a simul- 
taneous attack was made the some morzing, upon the 
Indian villages on Eel river, and 200 more Indians, 
men, women and children, were killed. 

These deeds were perpetrated by the farmers and 
graziers of Eel river county, who have suffered from 
Indian depredations during the past year. They claim 
that the peaceful Indians around Humboldt Bay have 
furnished aid and a eR to the hostile Indians 
in the mountains, and Mnce the war of extermination 
was commenced. 


Navuticat Scnoots.—The New York Legislature are 
considering the propriety of establishing a nautical 
school for the training of boys in navigation and sea- 
manship. Charleston, Maryland, and Massachusetts 
already have schools for this purpose, and their in- 
fluence thus far is deemed very satisfactory. 


Tua ARTESIAN WELL which is now being bored at 
Reading, Penna,, has reached a depth of seventeen 
hundred feet. The water is represented to be of a 
decidedly mineral character, and to partake largely of 
all the mineral qualities which distinguish the springs 
at Saratoga, New York. 

ZooLocicaL GARDENS IN THE CENTRAL ParK.—A bill 
has been introduced in the New York Assembly char- 
tering a Zoological Society, and setting apart for it 
sixty acres of the land appropriated for the Central 
Park in New York City. 


TRADE WiTH Japan.—According to advices from the 
east, the European trade with Japan has been stopped 
in consequence of the manner in which the traffic for 
gold with the natives has been carried on. Some 
Indian capitalists are reported to have made large 
profits through the ignorance of the population of the 
relative value of gold and silver. The people, it is 
said, were induced to exchange their gold for silver, 
weight for weight, and the practice was not even 
checked until they found that the Europeans “would 
not, when occasion required, barter the gold back on 
similar terms. A gradual appreciation of the gold then 
took place, but even at the date of the last accounts, 
a gain of 40 per cent was being realized by such pur- 
chases as could be effected. 


Stream Cars ror Passencer Rarways.—The Fifth 
and Sixth-street Passenger Railway Company tested, 
on the 17th inst., a steam car. The trip was made on the 
Frankford portion of the road, and the working found 
to be very successful. The engine is placed on the 
front platform, and the machinery completely en- 
closed from view. Anthracite coal is the fuel used, 
and costs but $1 per day foreach car. A trial will 
also. be made on the Darby road, with the view of 


Behring’s straits, or as near to that point as may be, | introducing the car there. 
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Tae New Arctic Exptoration—.Dr. I. I. Hayes 
Surgeon of the Kane Arctic Expedition, hopes to be 
ready for a start in the 5tb mo. next for another voy- 
age tothe North Pule. The special object of Dr. 
Hayes’ proposed expeditiun is to determine at once 
and forever the question of an open Pular sea, which 
Lieut. Morton saw, and the existence of which would 
seem to be established by a variety of circumstantial 
evidence. This sea Dr. Hayes hopes to reach by ma- 
king the principle portion of the trip on dog-sledges 
—vehicles by which he and his associates rode over a 
thousand miles on the previous expedition. 


DaGuekReaN Art.—One of the last discoveries in 
the application of the Dguerrean art is that of the 
transfer of photographic portraits to porcelain surfa- 
ces. The inventor of this new method is a German 
residing in New York, where he has been very suc- 
cessful in the practice of the art. 


AcricutturaL Scaoot ror Poor Carprex.—Joho 
Rese, a retired merchant of New York city, whose de- 
cease Was annonnced some weekp a, Itaves a'con- 
ditional bequest of $200,000 to t' ty of New York, 
for the education of indigent w -hildren in agri- 
culture. The condition is, tb orresponding sum 
shall be apprupriated by the c raised by cha ‘t- 
able contributions, for the pv and support % 
farm in the neighborhood of irk, to be de 
to the education and trainin @  icultural pu 
of pauper children. If th'@ 3e be notc 
into effect, the $300,000 g: \merican ( 
zation Society for the de f free b! 
Liberia, and their subse: i” 

ain 
Sue 
cf 


Mason anD Drxon’s 
Penn, the proprietors c 


timore, the proprietor .don, 


8th mo. 1763, to consider the suvject o1 wwe disputed 


boundaries of their provinces. They commissioned 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two surveyors, to 
run a new line between Delaware and Pennsylvania 
on one side, and Maryland on the other. Mason and 
Dixon commenced their work in 11th mo. of the same 
year. Having set'led the latitude of their starting 
point on the north-eastern corner of Maryland, they 
traced this parallel a little over twenty-three miles, to 
the bottom of a valley on Dunkard creek, where an 

JAndiati war path crossed their route. They did not 
“reach this point until 11th mo, 19th, 1767, and weve 
there told by the Indians to stop their proceedings, 
which they did, leaving over thirty-six miles unsur- 
veyed to reach the southwest angle of Pennsylvania. 
Dixon died in Eagland, in 1777, Mason in Penasylva- 
nia, in 1787. The line has since been called Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anD Mgeat.—The Flour market is dull, but 
there ‘is no disposition to alter prices. There is very 
little shippimg demand, and the sales are confined to 
700 bbs. good Western extra at $6 25, and in lots to 
supply the wants of the home trade, at $5 75 a 7 25 
per bbl. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are scarce. The 
former is selling in lots at $4 37} and the latter at 
3 70 per bbl. 


Grain.—There is a less inquiry for Wheat. We 
quote good and prime red at $1 44 a 1 48 per bushel, 
and small lots of white at$l 58a 1 62. Rye is 
gvarce and continues to command 93 cents. Corn is 
little inquired for, and prices are barely maintained. 
A few small sales of yellow at 72 a 74c, and 800 bus. 
damaged at 61 c. White is worth 72. (ats are in 
fair request at 45 cents ror Delaware. 

CLoversgeED is selling at $4 25 a $4 624 per 61 Ibs. 
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for fair and prime, and the inferior lots at $3 50 a 4. 
Timothy and Flaxseed are scarce and in demand—tbe 
former at $3 62}, and the latter at $1 60 per bushel. 


URCEASERS are requested to call at the Cabinet 
ware-rooms of SCHUTT & HEACOCK, No. 142 
North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair- 
ing, varvisbing, upholstering, &c., &. Movings 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. 

3d mo. 17-—3m. 


{HARON FEMALE SEMINARY,.—This Seminary is 
lucated ia a pleasant and heulthy situation, one 
mile from the village“of Darby, in Delaware county, 
Penna., and six miles from Philadelphia ; between 
which places there is an hourly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was fur many years in successful operation 
under the charge of John and Rachael T. Jackson, by 
whom it was founded, but having been closed si1ce 
the decease of the former. wil! be re-opened f * be 
reception of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1s.v apd 
continue in session for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur uatil the 19th of tne 11th month, at which 
time tbe second term of the school year will commence. 
COURSE OF TUITION.—The course of tuition 
embraces all the elementary and higher branches of a 
‘beral English education, and also the Latin, French, 
nd German languages, and drawing. Those who 
‘sh to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
articnlar atiention in such branches as they may de- 
rece pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
edl- «ork. Superior facilities for the acquirement 

4 tie French language will be afforded, in daily con- 

‘r3ation ¢ ‘th a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. 

Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other detuils of the institution, 
will be furnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. O., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principals 
JANE P. GRAHAME, } or 


REFERENCES. 
Brooklyn, New York.-—-Ricbard Field, James Havi- 
land. 
Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles Ellis, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Edward Par- 


| rish, Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pan- 


coast. 

Baltimore—Nathan Tyson, Richard Plummer, Ed- 
ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townseud, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings & 
Bailey. 

ne vho has had some experience in teaching 
wishes either to assist in a boarding school, or to 
take charge of one, where the usual branches of an En- 
lish education are taught. A Friends’ school preferred. 
Inquire at this office. 
3d mo. 3. 
HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
superior advantages to young ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 

The number of scholars ‘s limited to twelve, and all 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 

For circulars address 

BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Witt-am S. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 

2 mo. 11, 1260. 3m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodgést., N. side Peun’a Bank 





